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into a constitutional rule. The party of action 
has been for the time extinguished by M. 
Chassepot. The calm of metropolitan security, 
the regularity of respectable fathers of families, 
who never miss the morning train or omnibus 
that bears them to their daily duties, have been 
shakeu by the portentous meteor of Fenianism. 
In every corner is to be detected some menac- 
ing shadow. The most novel, and certainly the 
most hopefal, sign of the times is, that men, in- 





The Education of the 
Craftsman, 


HE general problem 
of education, to em- 
ploy the language 
of one of the most, 





the present cen-| 
tury, is to lead, in a} 
few years, a single, 
understanding of 
moderate capacity to) 
the same stage of de- 
» velopment which has. 
been attained, during a | 
long course of years, | 
by the successive la- 
bours of a great num- | 
ber of men of genius, | 
who have devoted their 
entire energy during 
their whole lives to 
the study of a single) 
subject. Without at- | 
tempting in any way) 
to discuss the subject of the | 
positive philosophy of M.| 
Comte, or to indicate how 
boldly this great thinker at 
times takes the well-known) 
step which separates the 
sublime from the ridiculous, , 
we think it impossible to read the above | 
statement without admiration of its compre- | 
hensive truth, | 
The problem thus stated, regarded both in its 
most general aspect, and in its separate cases 
or subdivisions, is one that assumes at the 
present moment an importance which has never 
before been so distinctly recognized. Turn 
where we may, we find indications that the 
great task of 1868, and of its successors, con- 
sists in finding the solution of the above 
problem. To say that the human mind is 
becoming impatient of ewpiricism is perhaps 
to mistake partial for general symptoms. But 
it can scarcely be denied that there is a move- 
ment in that direction. Nostrums are at a dis- 
count. The commercial shocks of the last two 
years have only formed a portion of the causes 
of the wide-spread uneasiness and want of faith 
that become manifest, from day to day, in 
almost every direction. A period of agita- 
tion and of alarm has been entered on in 
the moral and intellectual world, as marked 
and as portentous as is that season of 
volcanic getivity, earthquake in unwonted 
localities, storm and fire and unreasoning human 
violence, which disfigure the physical world at 
this present period of its existence. Political 
throes and struggles for the last twenty years 
have had such unintended and unexpected 
results that all men, except the professional 
agitators, look with doubt on projects of change. 
Forms of thought that were once regarded as 
essential to the very name of Christianity have 
been rudely and perseveringly assailed, and 
ancient formula and dogmas have been sup- 
1°: t.by nominal defenders who have proved 
far more damaging than their fiercest assail- 
ants. The central form of absolute power, the 
relic of the Holy Roman Empire, has dissolved 


stead of rushing to the empiric for a remedy, 





must be the case with children to whom every 
year given to the school is an expense supported 
with difficulty by their parents. “Given a cer. 
tain number of years, how to make the best of 
them.” That is our most practical and important 
problem. At present we must look for its solu- 
tion abroad rather than at home. 

While we find,as matter of fact, that the special 
and well-considered education of youth is be- 
coming an essential feature of the chief centres 





of Continental labour, we have proof that the 


shake their heads and say that, whatever pallia- result is as practically advantageous as the sound 
| tions may be available for the moment, the only | theorist might anticipate. Have any of our 
hope of permanent peace and prosperity for the | readers amused themselves of late by reading 
fature lies in the comprehensive and adequate | the London signboards? An hour or two so 
education of the entire people. Spent is not without its lesson. Look at some 

It is not for the first time that we have ad-|of the most important streets. Look, for in- 
mitted this fact. But if we can imagine the stance, at the fine line of Cannon-street—a line 
demons of misrule to watch the actions and to of warehouses and shops befitting a great com- 





original thinkers of listen to the words of the members of that’ mercial capital. We will not refer to the Post- 


society on which they prey, we may well depict | office Directory—our readers may do so for them- 
them in the language of the fable of the lark selves,—but if a person took down at random the 
and her young ones. We have talked very much names engraved on the brass plates that catch 
of the necessity of education, but we have found the eye as designating the occupants of the 
so many difficulties in the way that our neigh-| most imposing buildings in this locality, we 
bours—some of them, at least—have got their | question whether he would draw the inference 
work done before us. They have cut theircorn, it | that he was walking through an English city- 
may be, with sickles of our own manufacture; but |The number of foreign names strikes one as 
while we have been talking of the great reaping- | being preponderant. The indication is not to 
machine that is to garner all the harvest in a| be neglected with safety. A similar lesson is to 
week, they have got their little patches of oats ‘be drawn from the increasing employment of 
and rye, and wheat too, under cover. Ina word, foreign servants by English principals. The 
in the special branches of technical education we trade of the dyer has been pointed to as an ex- 
have been told more than once, many foreigners ample. The facility of producing a given tint, 
are much in advance of ourselves. All honour or even of matching a given tint from among a 
to their efforts and to their energy; we wish it number of shades, is said to be so much greater 
every success, save one, that of leaving England in the German workman or shopman, educated 
behind, and of securing not only an actual, but to that business, than it is in the generally (i.e. 
a comparative advantage. But we can afford to imperfectly) educated Englishman, that the 
loseno more time in the matter. There are twodis- former is gradually, but surely, displacing the 
tinct sounds of warning in the air, which none but latter. We have here an effect—we have a cause 
the wilfully deaf can neglect. One is the improve- | assigned—can we doubt the inference ? 

ment which is so rapidly taking place over a| The constant change in social habit, that 
large portion of the Continent in the soundest change which men call, and which good men 
organisation of labour, the educational formation strive to believe to be, progress, is not by any 
and development of the workman. Instead of a! means uniform, constant, and unvarying. We 
struggle between the churchman and the dis-' know of few things that are so. The rise of 
senter to control the polemics of the school- the tide, in many localities, appears to be capri- 
master, and to make use of his services chiefly cions. Wind, local obstacles, approach of neaps 
to give an ecclesiastical or a political bias to an | or of springs, give to the daily influx a variety 
education which is comparatively useless, because ' which seems due rather to intelligent volition 
it is exclusively general, we find the very opposite | than to mechanical law. The history of modern 
system pursued abroad, and that with its natural civilization shows similar apparent vagaries. 
result. The primary instruction once given, Within the present century an immense revolu- 
the general elements of all sound education once tion has been effected in the education of the 
secured, the second step is the special education craftsman. We have broken in upon his old 
appropriate to the future occupation of the child. course—we have not supplied its place. We 
A person who can devote twelve or fourteen years have gradually learned to discontinue the seven 
to the grounding of his own education may attain years’ apprenticeship, to neglect the gradation 
a very high degree of general proficiency. But of apprentice, journeyman, and master, to 
even with those whom wealth and leisure enable despise the slow and cumbrous methods by 
to avail themselves of our best opportunities which the younger members of a craft became 
for study, the time always arrives, sooner or gradually and unconsciously imbued with the 
later, when education must become special, if | practical knowledge of their predecessors. The 
the man looks to support himself by his own’ spirit of the age has been hostile to these relics 
exertions. His course of study will, or at least | of the old guild system; but, while destroying 
ought to, be very different, accordingly as he | the old method, we have failed to replace it by 


‘charge the somewhat incongruous duties of a 


seeks to enter the church, the bar, or the army./a better. We have introduced more of the 


| 
To attain eminence in the higher and more) 


certain branches of military service, for in- | 
stance, mathematical study must be carried to 
a point unnecessary, perhaps even not advanta- 
geous, to the barrister or to the divine. Geome- 
tric and free-hand drawing, which to the man 
of the robe would be only valuable aids, 
are necessary attainments to the Engineer 
officer. The dry and painful study of the vast 
library in which Englishmen are ironically bid- 
den to discover the laws of England would be 
pure waste of time to the clergyman, unless on 
such a limited scale as may enable him to dis- 


county magistrate. If this speciality of educa- 
tion be so necessary for men who can devote 


element of chance into the daily life of the 
great mass of the productive classes. Symp- 


‘toms which attract little attention from day to 


day, or from year to year, assume far greater 
importance if compared at more distant inter- 
vals of time. Take a single instance of the 
apparent change of a craft, properly so called, 
into a trade, of the replacement of the small 
manufacturer by the large higgler. Ten or a 
dozen years ago, if you required a pair of boots 
in London, or in a country town, you found a 
bootmaker close at hand, you entered his shop» 
and described the article of which you were in 
need. If you happened to be in urgent need 
you might be fitted with a ready-made pair. 
But this was the exception, not the rule, The 
bootmaker always prepared to take your mea- 





twelve or fourteen years to the pursuit, what 
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gure. Both you and he were better pleased 
when he did so. It was the usual course. 

What is the case now? You may remember 
your old shop, and, if so, you may keep up your 
old custom. But the chances are ten to one 
against it. You may look, in many localities, in 
vain for a bond side bootmaker. Bootsellers you 
may find in abundance, and from their ready- 
made wares they will urge you to make the 
selection they recommend. But these shops will 
not care to take your orders if they involve the 
further trouble of taking your measure. They 
will sell their wares if they can, but they will 
not study your convenience. The tradesman has 
replaced the craftsman. The man of money, or 
of knowledge rather of the world than of the 
last, has come in between the manufacturer and 
the consumer, and that, we venture to think, to 
the manifest detriment of both. The tender 
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Menai tubes of Robert Stephenson, had thought 
of asking for prices from a foreign house? He 
would as soon have thought of seeking them from 
the'moon! At present, sharp competition exists, 
to say the least of it. That least is ample. 

We trace then in our own industries a change 
of system, and a consequent defect. We have 
lost the old teaching, and we have not replaced 
it by new. We can trace, in many instances, 
positive deterioration of produce. We can trace, 
in almost every instance, comparative deteriora- 
tion. While we have been standing still, or ad- 
vancing slowly, or even actually receding, our 
neighbours have been getting well to the front. 
We cannot doubt the fact. Nor can we doubt 
that they have taken, in very many instances, 
the right course—a course which has been at- 
tended by the predicted results. They have 








provided special education, of a technical or 


care that the old-fashioned bootmaker had of | quasi-technical kind. They have endeavoured 
your feet—his respectful provision for the ob-| to educate the young weaver to understand de- 


stinate corn—his solicitude if the last pair of 
soles had worn out ten days sooner than their 
predecessors—his representation that, in your 
excellent state of health, you were so far increas- 


| sign, the young smith to understand metallurgy. 
| And they have found the attempt to answer. 


Let those of us who have any interest in 


| education, any interest in handicraft, any in- 


ing in weight as to throw more stress on | terest in the stability of our welfare or the hope 
the very best of leather—all these are, to a/ of our future greatness, ponder well over these 
great extent, things of the past—and thus| facts. Is it only the ostrich that seeks to shun 


we are at the same time worse shed and more’ 


danger by shutting its eyes? Naturalists, in- 


separated from a class of men with whom/ deed, say so; but they say so in error, for we 
we were wont, in other years, to have a/ cannot pass a day without encountering many a 
sort of occasional contidential intercourse that | biped that shares the improvidence, though 
was naturally beneficial to us both, and was one | destitute both of the speed and of the plumage, 
of the useful and inartificial bonds of the body | of the great two-toed haunter of the desert. 
politic. The replacement of the bootmaker by | 

the bootseller tends to loosen a social tie of ex- | 

treme antiquity. It is a feature of the time 








which would, we conclude, have never appeared | 
had the special education of the bootmaker re- | 
placed the earlier regulations under which no 
man would have been applied to for boots who | 
had not passed his apprenticeship in learning | 
how to make them. We will not further ask | 
how many of the boots sold are made out of | 


THE DRAINAGE OF LAND.* 


Warmth. 


TE wonderful and mysterious ways of nature 
are shown more and more by every step we take 
to investigate the laws that govern the opera- 


England , tions which are daily going on around us, and in 


The above is a familiar instance of what is nag acronis. liael ee seme deg oo 
taking place all around. The tendency to re- |in the processes of vegetation. The beautiful 
place the manufacturer by the salesman is a| °°? of enplany . celeeiiny: ae Sane tae 
sign, we think there can be little doubt, of the | ausphus-of motshumn of inden, cneren ap Aa.tbe 
decline of the quality of manufactures In | Sround, io drenra ep tonmpery Sates r- 

¥ 4 | by the summer drought, has been already alluded 


many instances, indeed, the salesman is ; : 
y ae . | to; and as warmth is as necessary to vegetation 


necessary intermediary between producer and F : 
: , mois 
consumer. Noone would go to Manchester i ee ee pren.rynsiny sairelenin egret 


buy a cotton gown. No one would goto Lyons! a hg ne up in the earth, to 


to select a piece of silk. Im all those mann-| : 
factures which are carried on in great bulk by a-eay aenenele haasin Cink Speen 


a large supply of simultaneous labour, and 


especially by the aid of the steam engine, pro- | 
duction and distribution are naturally and' 
benefically separated, and room remains for the ' 
old and rapidly becoming obsolete distinction of 
wholesalevand retail. But in those numerous | 
crafts in which human handiwork is still un. | 
rivalled, all that tends to keep the consumer at | 
@ distance from the actual workman tends also | 
to deteriorate the quality of work, to destroy 
the proper pride which a good craftsman takes 


cheap for the good, and thus to cause the disap- 
pearance of the excellent. 

If the craftsman is thus losing the position 
which he has maintained from the earliest date 
at which his craft was known, if kept from his 
customer, and screwed into a false and uneasy 
position between an employer, who is not a 
fellow-craftsman on the one hand, and the 
trades union on the other, he has not come to 
the end of histroubles. As his inducements to 
work well are replaced by inducements to work 
cheap, the relative advantage of the foreign 
workman will increase. With the abrogation 
of import duties, and with the increased facilities 
of transport, the Continental workman is brought 
very close to his English fellow-craftsman. A 
very small difference in price will be sufficient 
to ,transfer the custom of the salesman from 
one tothe other. We have had numerous in- 
stances of this of late. Of course, there is the 
usual conflict of opinion as to fact. One compe- 
tent judge will tell you that he can and does 
procure castings in Belgium, because he can do 
so cheaper than he can in England. Another 
may tell you that, if French manufacturers have 
supplied locomotives to English railways, they 
have done so at a loss. It is not by any means 
necessary to wait till this point is settled. The 
fact that the question can be raised at all ought 
to be enough for us. Who would have believed 
it possible twenty years ago? What would have 
been thought of the contractor who, to supply 
the Menai suspension chains of Telford, or the 


= —=—="7 
moisture, the excess of which makes land gold 
and ungenial to vegetation.* 

The effect of judicious drainage is to warm 
the land; that is to say, in point of fact, to in. 
crease its capacity for absorbing heat, and algo 
to enable it to keep up the temperature of the 
soil during cold weather. 

Water is 4 better conductor of heat than air, 
and thus in cold weather, and when the ground 
is covered with snow, undrained land, having the 
crevices or spaces between its particles filled 
with water instead of air, on the one hand 
with its supply of heat more rapidly than drained 
land; and, on the other hand, is less calculated 
to take in as large a supply in the warm period 
of the year. 

To prove the effect of drainage in raising’ the 
temperature of the earth, a premium was offered 
by the Marquis of Tweeddale, about five years 
ago, for observations and experiments to be 
made on soils of a similar character, growing 
the same crops, and situated in the same locality ; 
the result of which was a collection of carefully 
prepared and thoroughly reliable observations, 
from which the following results are culled ;— 
That during a long-continued frost, the mean 
temperature of drained land at 30 in. below the 
surface was nearly 1} degree warmer than the 
undrained. That showers of sleet and cold 
rains lowered the temperature of drained lands 
2 degrees, and undrained land 4 degrees. That 
in every instance drainage gave a decided ad- 
vantage in an increase of temperature, except 
only in summer, when a heavy fall of rain was 
found to lower the temperature of the drained 
land 1 degree more than the undrained,—an 
evident advantage to a hot, parched soil. 

Experiments also made by Dr. Madden led him 
to the conclusion that an excess of water in the soil 
reduced its temperature in summer 64°, which 
amount he considered equivalent to an elevation 
above the level of the sea of 1,959 ft. So that, 
supposing two fields, lying side by side, the one 
drained, the other undrained, and supposing 
{them both equally well cultivated, there would 
be nearly as much difference in the amount and 
| value of their respective crops as if the drained 
! one was situated at the level of the sea, and the 
|other on an elevation as high as the Pentland 
| Hills.+ Dr. Madden also, in order to dispel the 





| idea, where it existed, that the interstitial spaces 


|or canals, being so minute, that their contents 
| could be of no consequence, quotes the fact that 
‘in moderately well pulverised soil they amount 


'to no less than one-fourth of the whole bulk of 


of the atmosphere attains a maximum in sum- | the soil itself; for example, 100 cubic inches of 


|mer; and from observations made by meteoro- 


- 


| moist soil contain no less than 25 cubie inches of 
‘air. According to this calculation, in a field 























{the 20th of January. The heat that is given | 


affected by the heat of summer or the cold of | 1,568,160 additional cubic inches of air. 


ini the execution of his work, to substitute the| winter. This depth is found to vary from 50 ft. | 


logists, extending over a series of thirteen : : 
years, the average time is placed on the 2st of pulverised to the depth of 8 in., adepth perfectly 


July ; the cold period attaining its maximum on | attainable on most soils by careful tillage, every 
acre will retain beneath its surface no less than 


out in the summer is absorbed by the earth, and | 12,545,280 cubic inches ; and for every extra inch 
gradually finds its way downwards until it i depth the ground is cultivated 235 tons 4 
reaches a depth, beyond which, speaking as an | ®@ditional soil are called into activity and 
average, the temperature of the soi] is not rendered capable of retaining beneath its surface 


It has been already stated that undrained 


to 100 ft. below the surface, the variation of tem- | Tund is less calculated to take in a store of 
perature between winter and summer being heat in summer than drained land. . To explain 
only 3 degrees at 24 ft. below the surface, the ‘his more fully. The summer sun is wasted in 
mean variation of the atmosphere being, on the | "ying up, by evaporation, the winter rain from 
surface, nearly 30 degrees. The heat travels the soil, and in the process cooling down the 
through the soil at a rate proportionate to the | land. In illustration of this, it is only necessary 
depth, as will be seen from the following *° refer to the practice often pursued in hot 











table :— 





~~ Situation of | Middle of Middie of | Mean 
Thermometer, Warm Period.| Cold Period. | Range. 








| Month, Month, | Degrees, 
In the air July 21 | January 20 298 
Sunk one inch | 
in ground July 26 | January 24 25°4 
Sunk 3 ft. do. | August 9 February 8 21°7 


Do. 6 ft. do. | August 25 February 24 154 
Do. 12 ft. do. | September 25 | March 27 95 
_Do. 24 ft. do. | November 30 | June 1 } 3 


|climates for cooling wines and other liquids, by 
| wrapping a wet cloth round the bottles and ex- 
| posing them to the sun, the evaporation of the 
| moisture rendering the liquid as cool as if it had 
,been iced. A very simple way of testing the 
'effect of the evaporation is to take two ther- 
mometers and to place them side by side, and to 
| cover the bulb of one with a piece of muslin kept 
| constantly wet by allowing it to coymunicate 
; with a small vessel containing water. The 


os — | thermometer with the wet bulb will be found to 


Thus it will be seen that it takes six months | be several degrees lower than its companion, the 


for the alterations of heat and cold to affect the 
soil at a depth of 24 ft.; and when it is coldest 
above ground, the subsoil at this depth below 
the ground is the warmest, and the heat of the 
summer sun is gradually ascending through the 
soil during the winter and early spring months 
to assist the germination of the seeds sown and 
to keep warm the roots of the plants during the 
snows and frosts of winter. When we are hardly 
able to keep life in some of the plants above 
ground, those beneath are luxurating in a tem- 
perature many degrees warmer, provided they 
have fair play and are not over-supplied with 





difference varying with the weather : the greater 
the heat and dryness, the greater will be the 
difference, and the moister the state of the 
atmosphere the more nearly they will coincide ; 
and when the air is completely saturated a8 
when heavy rain or heavy mists are falling, the 
two thermoreters will read alike. When such 
is the case in fine weather it is a sare sign of 
approaching rain. This instrument is term 

by meteorologists an hygrometer, and is a most 
valuable assistant to every one interested in the 
various changes of the weather. It is only 








* Bee p. 40, ante, 


* Steinmetz, ‘‘ Sunshine and Showers.” 
t Lecture on Agricultural Science by Dr, Madden. 
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wet and dry bulb thermometer to have a clear | 
perception of the effect of the sun and wind in | 
cooling down the wet soil by evaporation, and | 
that at a time when warmth is most necessary | 
to the proper development of vegetation. 

Having thus explained the theory of drainage, | 
the next thing for consideration is the practical 
part of the question. The advantages of drainage 
will be the better understood from the following 
vivid description of an undrained soil by one of 
the most eminent and practical writers on agri- 
culture :— 


necessary to compare a wet and dry soil to the | pipes, the cavities made in their progress 


acting most effectually as feeders to the 

drains. 

3rd. That by thorongh drainage and sub- 
soiling, the quality, as well as the amount, of the 
crops is improved. 

4th. That clay lands, which in the raised 
ridge form could produce only wheat, beans, 
and clover, have, when thoroughly drained, been 
found capable of producing root crops, such as 
turnips, mangold wurtzel, and potatoes, thus 
enabling the naked fallow to be dispensed with, 
and permitting the adoption of a much safer 


a frieze (J. M. Leach), the subject from “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” (the craftsmen flying 
from the transfigurated Bottom), is spirited and 
vigorous, but can only be regarded as a sketch. 
It leaves in doubt the artist’s power to carry it 
out to completion. 

Amongst the miscellaneous works without 
prescribed designs, is a whole dessert service, 
painted in majolica style, by Miss Lelia Hawkins. 
This includes a considerable number of pieces, 
and is priced at 100 guineas. The signs of the 
Zodiac form the subjects of the plates, the 
Seasons and the Muses are given to the dishes 
The heads display a great deal of nice feeling, and 


“The injury done by stagnant water to arable | and more profitable system of farming, in which 


soil may be estimated by these effects. While 
hidden water remains, manure, whether putres- 
cent or caustic, imparts no fertility to the soil ; 
the plough, the harrow, and even the roller, can- 
not pulverize it; new grass from it contains 
little nutriment for live stock; when old, the 
finer sorts disappear, and are succeeded by 
coarse sub-aquatic plants. The stock never 


receive a hearty meal of grass, hay, or straw, | droughts, the thorough-drained fields call atten- | 


the rearing and feeding of stock are combined | the whole work shows much thought. Repowssé 
with the growth of valuable grain crops. work in metal (Gwillim), hammered work in 

5th. The thorough-drained fields stand wet | metal (Bush & Winstanley), Henry Brownsword’s 
and drought better than undrained fields of the | tazza, and the engraved jug and two goblets, by 
same sort of soil. From the principles already Oppitz, deserve and wil! doubtless receive due 
laid down, it is evident that this should be the | consideration from the adjudicators, whose deci- 
case. It is well known by those who have paid | sion on this oceasion we are not seeking to fore- 


attention to the matter, how, during protracted | stall. 
In the first division, works from stipulated 








from land in that state ; they are always hungry (tion to themselves by their superior verdure. designs, some of the carvings in stone and oak, 
and dissatisfied, and of course in low condition. | By their improved texture they are not liable to | repoussé work, and hammered work in iron, are 
Trees acquire a hard bark and stiffened branches, | become baked, and the free soil is in a condition | very good, though not better than has been before 


and become a prey to parasitic plants. The 
roads in the neighbourhood are constantly soft, 
and apt to become rutted; while ditches and 
furrows are either plashy, or, like a wet sponge, 
ready to absorb water. The air always feels’ 
damp and chilly, and from early autumn to late 


in spring the hoar-frost meets the face like a | y 


damp cloth. In winter the slightest frost en- 
crusts every furrow and plant with ice, not 
strong enough to bear one’s weight, but just 
weak enough to give way at every step, while 
snow lies long lurking behind the sun in corners 
and crevices ; and in summer mosquitoes, green 
flies, midges, gnats, and gadflies torment the 
cattle, and the ploughman and his horses, from 
morning to night; whilst in autumn the sheep 
get scalded heads, and are eaten up by maggots 
during the hot blinks of sanshine.”* 

The opposite picture shell be drawn partly 
from the more prosaic source of a Blue Book, a 
work belonging to a class generally considered 
as the driest of the dry ; but which, as a rule, 
contain the most valuable information on the 
subjects to which they refer to be found any- 
where. The advantages may be thus set out :— 

Ist. That when properly executed, drainage 
always proves remunerative :— 

The actual increased return from drainage 


to take in a supply of moisture from the dews sent. Anengraving on metal, by G. W. Hindley, 
of the summer night, which the hard dry skin of may be mentioned as the work of a lad of 
the undrained land is incapable of doing. eighteen. A piece of decorative painting, by 
6th. Thorough-drained fields are more easily |C. P.; a female head in mosaics, for a wall, 
tilled, and are in a fit state for the operation of and two specimens of bookbinding, by Louis 
tillage a much greater number of days in a Genth, have claims. It was very satisfactory 
ear. |to see on the day of our visit a considerable 
7th. All manures produce a much greater number of workmen examining the specimens 
effect on drained fields than on undrained ones. | with care and interest. 
8tb. Drainage has also a most beneficial effect | 
in improving the climate, by removing stagnant | a= 
water; the air is freed from those noxious | 
vapours which hover over all damp land, to the | NSTE 3 
injury of the health of both plants and animals. | Pees EAN 
Ague, rheumatism, and low fever, which pre-| IN the course of a few days five marble statues 
vailed extensively in low wet situations, have | of kings will have been erected in Westminster 
fled before the drainer, and are now unknown in Hall. They are being placed on the east side of 
situations where once they ruled paramount.* | the Hall, near the members’ private entrance to 
W. H. W. | the House of Commons, and will stand on tem- 
— ——— | porary wooden pedestals. Two, James I. and 
| Charles I., are by Mr. Thornycroft ; another 
: | couple, George IV. and William IYV., are by Mr. 
ABT-WORKMANSHIP: SOCIETY OF Theed ; abe fifth is of William II1., by Mr. 
ARTS. } Woolner. It was originally intended that these 
THERE is so much going on just now at the statues, with three others not yet completed, 
Society of Arts that a commensurate report | should occupy the niches in the Royal Gallery of 
would occupy a large proportion of our space. | the new palace at Westminster; but Mr. E. M. 
We have elsewhere given a brief account of a| Barry having represented their unsuitableness 











must vary a great deal according to circum. 


stances and the nature of the soil. Numerous) 


cases were given in evidence before Parliamen- 
tary committees of rents being raised from 50 
to 100 per cent. after drainage, and the average 


paper on a mode of supplying cheap food in the | for this position by reason of their size, has ob- 
metropolis, read to the Society last week. On | tained permission from Lord J. Manners to place 
| Wednesday evening last Mr. William Hawes dis- | them as an experiment on temporary pedestals 
| coursed upon the workmen’s reports from Paris, | in Westminster Hall. Mr. Barry has proposed 
to which we have already drawn attention at | that the Hall should contain a complete series of 





of several different classes of soils showed a net 
return of 10 per cent. on the outlay. As a fair 
average it may be taken that on clay soils 
a wheat crop will yield one quarter to the acre 
more on drained than on undrained land, and 
this without any additional seed or labour. In 
wet cold seasons the increase will be much 


greater, and the drainage is often paid for by | 


the increased produce of a single season. 
2nd. That after a series of years the subsoil 
of a thorough-drained field changes into the 


nature of soil as far down as the level of the | 


— in the drains. This change is accounted 
or,— 

1. By the ameliorating effects of air and 
water producing healthy decomposition of 
the organic and inorganic constituents, and 
thereby eliminating substances which con- 
stitute the food of plants. 

2. By the washing out of the deleterious 
ingredients. 

3. By loosening its texture. 
working of the land and the treading of the 


horses is considered, a treading which in the | 
case of a pair of horses leaves more than’ 
200,000 foot-prints when cutting a 9-in. farrow | 
over an acre of land, the effect of this in| 


some length; and on Thursday a conference on | statues of our monarchs from William the Con- 
‘Technical Education was opened, and will, we | queror to her present Most Gracious Majesty. 
trust, be productive of good results. This con- | He suggests that they should be placed near the 
ference, we may mention, relates to,— ae — - ee seo ne on t 
, . ; : | the roof and on ' : 8 

1. The necessity of improved national education for the ict then anita cmemmeuel with, boo 


| working classes generally. Z a - 2 . 
| 2. The necessity for the establishment of schools for | reliefs in panels, each bas-relief representing the 


téchnical and industrial education in relation to science cunant . = f the king whose 
and art, in which pupils after leaving the primary schools principal event eh “er = gn a ~ tal f this 
| may obtain instruction suited to the special industries | Statue occupies the adjoining pedes y this 
with which they may be connected, as workmen, foremen, | means, additional historical interest would be 
or managers. P howe tidied acquired by the old Hall of Rufus. The site 
3. The best measures for securing that object. pro 1 for the statue of her Majesty i the 
centre of the wall under the great window of St. 


4. How far technica] education can be promoted by the 
5. The appointment of a standing committee to take | Stephen’s Porch, at the top of the flight of 





aid of existing educational endowments. 
| whatever steps may be required to advance the objects 
approved by the Conference, and to send deputations to 
the Government to support such applications as may seem 
desirable. | 
Dr. Lyon Playfair moved the first Resolution, 
and Ear! Russell seconded it. 
In addition to these matters, the council have | 
under consideration the various specimens of | 


| steps leading from Westminster Hall. The pre- 
| sent five statues are not placed in the positions 
|which they would permanently occupy under 
this scheme, as thisis as yet merely proposed for 
consideration. 

Outside the Hall, on the west side of New 
Palace Yard, the statue of Sir Robert Peel, by 


When the! 


art-workmanship which have been sent in com. | the late Baron Marochetti, has been placed on 
petition for the prizes offered last year. These | its pedestal. The latter is of red Aberdean 
are ninety-four in number, and come under three | granite, polished, on 4 plinth of grey granite 
heads,—works in accordance with prescribed | Tanging with the plinth of the wrought-iron 
designs, 46; works sent without prescribed de- | railings which have been recently erected. The 
signs, 16; and specimens of wood carving with- | statue of Sir Robert Peel is exactly opposite to 


puddling a wet clay soil and injuring its | out prescribed designs, 32. The majority of the 
texture, and the advantage of freeing such a! latter profess to be designed as well as executed 
soil from surplus water may more fully be | by the competitor. In this division, as in the 
estimated. | other two, the chief weakness shown is in want 

4. By the penetration of roots, and by their | of mastery over the human figure. Two of the 
ultimate decay in the subsoil. | specimens sent in might have come from the 

5. By the penetration of earth-worms and | Sandwich Islands. There are two or three very 
insects. The drainer has not a better assistant | delicately carved heads, a decent Gothic 
than the worm. These insects work their way | panel in oak, H. G. Price (91); two pretty 
down through dry soil to great depths. The | frames (76 and 81), some fruit and flowers 
author has seen worm-holes at depths of 10 ft./in the style of Gibbons (R. A. Brangan, 
and 12 ft. below the surface ; and in a drained | 84), a dead lark (75), an allegorical clock-case 
soil their burrows always extend as low as the | (63), and some other creditable works. Part of 








* Stephens, “ Book of the Farm,” * To be continued, 


| that of Mr. Canning in its new position. 





InpustriaL DwELiincs Company.—The report 
of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company 
(Limited) has been issued. It states that the 
total subscribed capital is now 88,35v/., of which 
7,1221. have come in since the date of last report, 
and that the operations of the society with their 
various blocks of buildings have been successful. 
The revenue account shows a sum to credit of 
1,7951. 148. 11d., and the directors propose the 
usual dividend of 5 per cent., carrying forward 
a balance of 3271. 7s. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF RUSSIA. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Ar the ordinary general meeting of the 
Institute, held on Monday evening last, M. Con- 
stantine Thon, of St. Petersburg, Government 
architect, and author of the work on “The 
Palace of the Cxsars, Rome,” was unanimously 
elected as honorary and corresponding member. 
Mr. Wm. Fogerty, of Dublin, and Mr. G. Judge, 
jun., of London, were elected as fellows ; and 
Mr. H. Vale, of Liverpool, and Mr. Samuel 


in the fulness of its contents. On the platform 
of its nave, from Ivan the Terrible to this day, 
the Czars have been crowned, and along its 
altar-screens are deposited the most sacred pic- 
tures of Russia. Round the walls are buried the 
primates of the church, and at the four corners 
lie those most highly venerated. The floor is 
paved with slabs of polished steel. Hieroglyphics 
and pictures constituted more than half the 
education of those grown-up children of the 
ancient world, and they still constitute more 
than half the education of these grown-up 





Brooks, of London, were elected associates of the | children of the modern world. : 
Institute. Professor Donaldson (hon. sec. for| Notwithstanding various alterations and re- 
foreign correspondence) announced the decease, | pairs at various epochs, the Cathedral of the 
in November last, of M. Baudirector Fischer, | Assumption probably retains much of its primi- 
architect, of Carlsruhe, honorary and correspond- | tive form, and is therefore one of the most in- 
ing member, and read a necrological notice of teresting church monuments in Russia. Next 
that gentleman. | to this in situation and size is the Church of the 
The subject of the proposed new Building Act | Archangel Michael, where lie each in his place, 
was introduced by Mr. Chatfield Clark, with a | the coffins ranged round the wall, the long suc- 
view to inquire whether the attention of the | cession of Czars, from the founderof Moscow tothe 
council had been directed to some of the pro- | predecessor of the founderof Petersburg, and twice 
visions which tended to hamper the profession a year a funeral service is performed “ for the sins 
in the execution of works, more especially in the | of all of them.” Near to the two churches 
neighbourhood of London. He thought it most | above-named is the third most important church 
desirable that the stringent provisions he referred in the Kremlin, and completing the group of 
to should be watched by the council. ‘those intimately connected with the history of 
Professor Donaldson stated that the Bill in the Czars. This is the Cathedral of the Annun- 
question had been examined by the Association ciation, in which the Czars are baptised and mar- 
of District Surveyors, of which he was a mem- ried. It is the smallest of this group of three 
ber, who had made some emendations and had monumental churches of the Kremlin. . The 
submitted them to the Metropolitan Board of arrangements and decorations of this cathedral 
Works. The proposed prohibition of the use of were described in detail. Amongst the other 
stone in staircases, &c., he believed resulted from objects of interest in the Kremlin is the lofty 
the recommendations of Captain Shaw, with a tower or belfry of Ivan Veleki—Jobn the Great— 





God of Georgia,” which is a perfectly typical 
church, nearly square in form, from the roof of 
which rise elongated octagonal spires, crowned 
with five bulbous-shaped gilt domes, terminated 
by the usual lofty cross standing over the 
crescent. In this quarter of the city are algo 
the Corn Magazine, the Custom House, the Fish 
Market, and an establishment peculiar to Russia 
resembling the bazaars of Constantinople, or the 
French passages. The reader then went on to 
remark that the modern churches of Moscow 
and all the others he saw in Russia are in the 
Italian style, generally of the worst character ; 
from which remark, however, he excepted one 
great church, the work of a French architect, 
the St. Isaac’s Church, which he described as a 
grand and imposing building, having the usual 
central dome and the four small surrounding 
domes common to all the Russian churches. The 
great ribbed dome is covered, it is said, with 
actual plates of gold, and the imperial records 
have never revealed the cost of this church. It 
is a great, but not a Russian work. The domes 
of the various churches were described as bei 
for the most part more graceful than those of 
Constantinople, and approaching nearer to the 
four used in the tombs of the caliphs at 
Cairo. 

A striking feature in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow is the number of important monasteries 
which stud the plain in many directions, most 
of them very extensive, for they contain within 
their walls the conventional buildings, and many 
chapels, bell-towers, and burial-places. Mr. 
I’Anson next proceeded to speak of the great 
extent to which public veneration is carried by 





view to the prevention of accidents at fires; but erected in the year 1600. The cross on the 
there were other parts of the Bill which required ; summit is abovi 18 ft. high, and the total height 
to be considered. | about 270 ft. it is one of the buildings injured | 
Mr. Charles Fowler considered an expression _ by the Frenchduring their occupation of Moscow, | 
of opinion by the Institute on this subject all traces of which at the time of Mr. I’ Anson’s 
highly desirable, and the Chairman promised | visit were concealed by plaster and whitewash. | 
that the matter should have their consideration. | In the lower part is a chapel dedicated to St. 
The paper read was, “On the Kremlin of} John, the tower being, in fact, its campanile. 
Moscow,” by Mr. Edward I’Anson, who said | Above this are suspended thirty-four bells, the 
that he trusted the subject he had chosen for his | largest of which weighs no less than 64 tons, or 


all classes throughout the whole of the empire. 
These, he said, in public and in private, consti- 
tute the consecrating element. Sacred pictures 
are to be seen in the corner of every room, at 
the corner of every street ; in offices, in steamers, 
and in taverns, with the lamp burning before 
them, It is against the canons of the church to 
have any grown images in the churches, and 
therefore the decoration of them is confined to 
pictorial representations: but the strict rule is 





paper, contained a sufficiently complete and rich | about 140,000 lb. The celebrated Great Bell of | often departed from by embossing the back- 


collection of buildings to enable his audience to 
understand something of the architecture of 
Russia before it merged into the prevailing 
architecture of modern Europe. He would make 
a few allusions only to the architecture which he 
had the opportunity of seeing in other parts of 
the empire. After describing the imposing view 
which Moscow presented as first seen from the 
eminence of the Sparrow hills, some 3 or 4 miles 
from the city, the reader dwelt at considerable 
jength, on the vast aggregation of buildings, 
especially of churches, there being no fewer than 
thirty-two churches, and 170 chapels, cupolas, 
and towers, within the walls of the Kremlin. 
Situated in the centre of the town the Kremlin, 





Moscow lies at the foot of this tower. Itsweight ground to the pictures, and the jewelled 
at present is 440,000 lb., its height 19 ft. 6 in. crowns with which they are surrounded are 
and the circumference 60 ft. 9 in. 'in full relief. St. Isaac’s Church at St. Peters- 

In size no building in the Kremlin approaches burg was the only one in which he recollected 
that of the Palace and Treasury combined. | this rigid rule was departed from; the general 
Within the palace itself, in addition to numerous | rule being that the edifices themselves are as 
magnificent rooms appropriated tostate occasions, | simple and undecorated as possible. The apsidal 
is also a labyrinth of fourteen chapels, multiplied | termination, as far as he saw, was a constant 
by sovereign after sovereign, till the palace has | feature in all the churches, Another subject of 
become more like the dwelling-house of the Pope | remark was the marvellous value of the decora- 
than of the Emperor. These chapels, crabbed- | tions of gold and silver and precious stones in the 
ribbed, low-browed, painted within and without | churches and upon the shrines and tombs, and the 
in the old barbaric grotesqueness of Medizeval | priests themselves, often men of great stature, 
Russia, are encased with the external magnifi- | being clad in heavy gold and pearl embroidered 


cence of modern civilization and European gran- 


he said, is, as it were, the kernel of the whole| deur. The Treasury, which adjoins the palace, 
city, and is wrapped round with the other por- | contains a vast collection of trophies and stan- 
tions of Moscow, and it is the oldest part of the dards, coronation chairs, state robes, crowns, 
town. It is nearly triangular in form, the base | imperial orbs, plate, &c. In addition to these 
of the triangle next the river Moscowa, by which | there is still another palace; a small church; 
it is bounded on the south side, being as mea-|the sacristy of the Holy Synod; the Miracle 
sured from the map in Dr. Clarke’s “ Russia,” | Monastery, the Ascension Convent, the High 
about 2,000 ft. The greatest width on the! Court of Appeal, and several Government build- 
north-east side is also about 2,000 ft. The total |ings. That which he would last allude to—the 
circumference of the walls is 7,280 ft., within | Arsenal, which stands closeto the Nicholas Gate— 
which are the numerous churches, chapels, and | is a building of the date of 1713, where are 
public buildings already mentioned. The walls | deposited the cannon taken by the Russians to 





are chiefly of brick, as indeed are almost all the | 
buildings incorporated with or contained within 
them. The finest range of towers is on the| 
river-side, where they are seven in number. 
Beyond the long vista of towers on the river- 
side, is a modern church, much larger in size | 
than the churches of the Kremlin, viz.— the 
Church of St. Saviour, still in progress, the inte. | 
rior of which is being finished, as he was in-| 
formed, for he did not visit it himself, with the | 
richest mosaics, and coloured decorations. 
Externally, the bulb-shaped domes are re- 

markably elegant in their contour. On the 
north side there are five towers, the most orna- 
mental being the Trinity tower. After giving a| 
description of this and the succeeding towers, | 
Mr. I’Anson proceeded to point out the leading | 
characteristics of the various gateways forming | 
the entrances to the Kremlin. Having described | 
the Kremlin walls, he then entered the interior. 
As the heart of Moscow is the Kremlin, so the 
heart of the Kremlin is the patriarchal Cathedral 
of the Assumption or Repose of the Virgin. This, | 
one of the oldest and most interesting churches | 
in the Kremlin, is in dimensions what in the | 
West would be called a chapel rather than a 
cathedral, but the smallness of space is forgotten 


} 


titles of each of the coalesced churches, as given 


the large number of 875, of which no fewer than 
365 are the cannon taken during the retreat of 
the French, and, as the least honourable place, 
they lie prostrate on the ground ; the Austrian, 
Italian, and other trophies, lying tier above 
tier over the French pieces below. He next 
proceeded to describe the church outside the 
Kremlin known as the Church of St. Basil. This, 
he said, is the name given to one church in the 
general structure; still, it is only one of twenty- 
one churches which are there co-existent,—the 
whole together being known to the natives as the 
Cathedral of the Protection. Although styled a 
cathedral, the building is circumscribed probably 
within 150 ft. equare on the ground, agreeably 
spiry in form, with nearly a dozen domes grouped 
around a central summit, like a close-clustering 
grove of young pine trees. There is harmony 
among them, yet with variety infinite. The 


by Lyall, were enumerated inthe paper. Imme- 
diately adjoining the Kremlin, to the north-east, 
is the Chinese quarter of the city—the mercantile 
part—which is walled round like the Kremlin. 
This also has its ancient gates, and several 
ancient (for Russia) buildings within its walls. 





One of them is a small church, “The Mother of 


robes; and all this took place in a country 
where there is hardly any metallic currency in 
circulation. He alluded also to the large 
bequests made by the wealthy portion of the 
population to the funds for the repair and pre- 
servation of the churches, more especially to 
meet the large cost of gilding the domes, which, 
with the other parts of the building, suffered 
much from the extreme severity of the climate ; 
and in conclusion, he remarked, that the 
source whence the architecture of Moscow was 
derived was, he thought, clearly Constantinople. 
The historical evidence on this point appeared 
to him conclusive. Any observer who had seen 
the architecture of Constantinople could not 
doubt as to its being the parent of that of 
Russia. As regarded the towers, there is a 
more complete Italian feeling than in the 
churches. No doubt the plan was precisely 
defined by the tradition and usages of the Greek 
Church ; but the whole treatment is traditional, 
just as we in England now cling to the older 
form practised in church building. There could 
not be a more suggestive type of the architecture 
of the Kremlin than several of the fine fountains 
at Constantinople. Although the relation be- 
tween the two nations has, from political causes 
in modern times, not been always preserved, yet 
in earlier times, and in ecclesiastical matters, 
the relations between the two were always pre- 
served with filial fidelity, the more remarkable 
from the reversal of their respective positions in 
everything else. It was said generally, that 
Russian architecture is not original, and that it 
is only a coarse and rude imitation of other 
works; but he asserted that all the three 
principal churches of the Kremlin, to which he 
had referred, more particularly in detail, bore a 
distinct and special character, and on the whole 
he felt that the Russians might fairly lay claim 
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to very considerable ingenuity, good taste, and 


artistic power. 


A brief conversation, in which Professor 
Donaldson, Mr. W. Haywood, Mr. Basil White, 
and Mr. Charles Barry, took part, followed the 
reading of the paper, in the course of which it 
was sought to elicit from the author of it 
a more definite opinion with regard to the 


one, as it is seen from many points of view, in 
combination with the Castle and group of 
buildings on the ridge of the High-street. 

Within the garden enclosure at the angle of 
North Charlotte-street and St. Colms-street a 
cross is being erected to the memory of the late 
Miss Catherine Sinclair. 

At the west end new terraces and crescents 


distinctive features to which Russian architec-: 


ture could lay claim; but on that point Mr. 


T’Anson said he could give no farther opinion 


than that which he had already expressed 
upon it, 








EDINBURGH : WORKS IN PROGRESS 
AND IN PROSPECT. 


Tue namber of important buildings erected 
each year in this city is comparatively few, 
but from the nature of its site and plan they 
tell more upon its aspect than in other cities 
where greater activity prevails: the buildings 


are generally seen from many points of view; and | 
then, being situated within a limited area | the City Improvement Scheme, the Act authoris- 


brings more of them into groups than would 
otherwise be the case, and they are thus made 
to form part of a tout ensemble. 


Of works in progress, the Bank of Scot- | 
land, both on account of its isolated and elevated | 
position in the centre of the city, and the highly | 


ornate character of the building, challenges 
attention. It differs entirely from any other 
structure here in the style adopted, which is 
Late Rennaisance. The sky-line is broken by a 
central dome, open lanterns, and sculptured 
groups. The elevation towards Princes-street is 
completed, and that towards the south nearly 
so, and operations are being actively pushed 
forward on the roof and accessories above the 
cornice-line. Although this is merely an addition 
to an old building, the alterations are such as to 
give it an entirely new character. The sum to 
be expended is said to be about 50,0001.* 

The Fettes College, a large structure in the 
Late French Gothic style,—as seen in the well- 
known example of the Palais de Justice at 
Rouen,—is ready for the roof, with the exception 
of the central tower: the grouping is very 
picturesque, and it is profusely ornamented with 
carving, which strikes us as very unequal in 
execution. 

The foundations of Free St. George’s Church 
have been laid. It is to cost 15,000l., exclusive 
of the site, upon which an equal sum has been 
expended. In style it is to be Palladian, and is 
hardly the kind of church we look for in the 
present day. 

The Chalmers Memorial Church has had a 
tower, turret, and cloister added to it, as ori- 
giually intended; but one spire is to be left 
unfinished till additional funds are forthcoming. 


for occupation. 


for the clump of ugly buttresses around the 
slender octagonal turret flanking the spire, is 
not at all obvious. 

All Saints’, Brougham-street, is in use, but the 


west elevation is incomplete, and it has nota 


prepossessing appearance. 


New poor-houses are in progress for the West | 


are springing up, comfortable residences doubt- 
less, but with nothing outwardly attractive. To 
the north-west of the meadows we notice in 
Lonsdale-terrace a praiseworthy effort to break 
through the stereotyped style of elevation 
hitherto adopted for house fronts; the elevation 
is of the usual sort where oriels are used, but it 
has been enlivened by a judicious use of jncised 
ornament of a Greek character; the effect is 
pleasing and the expense moderate,—not more, 
we should think, than that spent on the ordinary 
moulded architraves, &c. 

The last work in progress we shall notice is 
a large brewery to the west of the ancient Palace 
of Holyrood in the castellated style ! 

As to work in prospect the most important is 


ing which passed last Session. Operations are 
to be commenced upon one of the worst of those 
dense blocks of buildings between the High- 











Church and City parishes. The latter is being | 
erected on the estate of Craiglockhart, within | 
three miles of the city, which was purchased by 
the Board. It is to embrace all that modern | 


street and the Cowgate, through which a street 
is to be driven, admitting light and air to a 
locality which is a hotbed of fever and im- 
morality. It is also proposed to run a broad 


“mason’s mark,” different and various. A 
Gothic-headed carved doorway has also been 
found. Whether the joints were mortared is 
doubtful, but a strong, heavy iron clamp, bedded 
inside the joints, and run with lead, is to every 
stone. Parts of a fine tracery window have 
been found; also several coins,—a sixpence of 
Queen Elizabeth, a penny of George I., a bodle 
of Charles I., a silver penny of Edward III., and 
several copper coins of Carausius, the founder of 
the British fleet. Weather permitting, the ex- 
cavations will proceed, and doubtless other 
antiquarian relics will be turned up. The castle 
has formerly covered a vast area. The Scroopes, 
of Danby, are now asserting their claims before 
the House of Lords, for the title of Lords 
Scroopes, of Bolton, with its earldom, &c. These 
Scroopes of Bolton were a senior branch of the 


Scroopes of Upsall. 





THE LIVERPOOL DWELLINGS 
COMPETITION. 


THE town council at their last meeting con- 
firmed the recommendation of the health com- 
mittee, that the offered premium for the best 
labourers’ dwellings be awarded to the designer 
of plan marked “John E. Reeve,” and num- 
bered 47. 


Mr. Bowring, in moving the confirmation, said that the 





and handsome street along the north side of the 
University and Industrial Museum, and in con- | 
nexion therewith to clear away certain buildings | 
surrounding the Infirmary, which latter, being | 
antiquated and ill-adapted for its purpose, is to 
be replaced by a new one. 
The restoration of St. Giles’s Cathedral is in | 
contemplation, but we fear it will not be carried 
out in the thorough manner which will alone be | 
satisfactory. 
A large space of ground has been cleared at | 
the junction of Rutland-street and the Lothian- | 
road, for the proposed Caledonian Railway | 
Station. The site is a good one, and the build- | 
ing promises to be highly ornamental: a large | 
hotel, as at Charing-cross and Cannon-street, is | 
to form the chief feature. 
The directors of the North British Railway | 
procured an Act some time ago, securing the | 
Green Market for an extension of their station. | 
This necessitates, in the first place, the construc- | 
tion of a new market, but there is no sign of 
movement in that direction. 
A site has been secured at the Grange for the | 
erection of the Robertson Memorial Church, 
which is intended to be a handsome structure. 
The sculptors are busy with the Albert memo- 
rial, which our readers are aware is to take the | 
shape of an equestrian statue, on an elevated 


pedestal, with accompanying groups. We still | 
The Roseburn Free Church will soon be ready | entertain a hope that the question of site will be 5 
It is Early English in style,’ 
and kas a well-proportioned broach spire, but is | 
otherwise far from being satisfactory in design. | end of Castle-terrace, which is to be an excep- = D @. Fasmnece .” lte'ees| ane 18| €80 
The finial of the main gable consists of a pedestal | tion to the usual rule, as to elevation in domestic 5953/). J. C. Crofts ....24,483' 984 0 787 
more suited for supporting a vase than the light | 
iron cross which surmounts it, and the necessity | 


re-considered. 
A commencement has been made to the south | 


street architecture, and will be striking in effect. | 

The large plot of vacant ground between the 
Protestant Institute and the Cowgate, on the west 
side of George IV.’s Bridge, has been secured 
for the erection of warehouses and offices, which 
are to be carried out on an imposing scale, and 
in handsome style. 





UPSALL CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
For above 200 years the Lords Scroopes, of 


science has discovered in the construction of Upsall and Masham, numbering in their ranks 


i 3 ies a earls, 
pond se ory craig eed vam ge 'and knights of the Garter, lived at their castle 


commanding site to the north-west of the city, 


ambassadors, archbishops, chief justices, 


the adoption of louvre roofs. 


In Victoria-street a large and highly-ornate | . 
block of tien, in hes Scottish tenn nearly Royalist during the Commonwealth, when, in 


ready for roofing in. They add greatly to the 
effect of this picturesque street ; but this effect 
is unhappily marred, to some extent, by the 
erection of a clumsy mass of buildings on 
Johnston-terrace, the back elevation of which 
fills up the vista. This is much to be regretted, 
as by the introduction of a few gables, and the 
grouping of chimneys, it might have been 
bronght into harmony with the surroundings, at 
little or no additional expense ; in fact, the back 
elevation of this terrace is the most important 








* Views and a plan will be found in our Volume for 
1865, pp. 572, 573. 


and architectural effect has been sought after by | of Upsall, three miles from Thirsk. The last 
| authentic resident we have proof of, who lived 


at Upsall Castle, was John Constable, a firm 


his exile, the castle is supposed to have fallen 
into ruins. In the present memory of man, 
backed by local histories, that castle, with very 
slight exceptions, has remained a mass of incon- 
dite ruins. Under the superintendence of Mr. 
G. Goldie, Captain Turton, the owner, has built a 
large range of farmsteads, bailiffs’ and labourers’ 
houses, gardens, hothouses, and vineries. The 
workmen are now engaged upon clearing away 
the mass of rubbish, preparatory to a new 
mansion being erected on the site of the old 
castle. In doing this, even so far, the workmen 
have laid bare part of an old wall, of large- 





sized dressed blockers. Each blocker has ite 





committee, with reference to doubts that had beenexpressed 
as to the attention paid by competitors to the by-laws, con- 
sidered the fairest plan was to be guided by the natural legal 
adviser of the corporation, namely, the town-clerk. The 
report of the town-clerk was, that all the twelve plans 
selected from those submitted were admissible under the 
first paragraph of the terms of competition, which requires 
conformity with the local Act and by-laws of the council. 
The medical officer prefixed to his report on each separate 
pian a statement that in his opinion every house with four 
rooms ought to contain a living-room of at least 1,200 
cubical feet, and with three rooms a living-room of at least 
1,100, and with two rooms a living-room with at least 
1,000 cubical feet; and that every dwelling should have 
one parents’ bedroom with at least 900 cubical feet. The 


| borough engineer made a financial analysis of the twelve 


plans by estimating their cost and gross rentals upon a 
common basis, and then deducting from such gross ren- 
tals 20 per cent. to cover landlords’ taxes, repairs, losses 
by bad debts and unlet houses, collectors’ commission, 
and fire insurance. The particulars of the twelve plans 
reported upon and Seanctel results are as follow, arranged 
in the order of their financial results :— 

















Se 3 | Ss 
ad ‘ae! 3a 2 oo 
o's | Name or Motto. =e | és Ze EO 
4 ao) og | "a | Ss 
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64 John Birch......... 23,736 2028 16 1623 1,617 6 
52 Redman & Hes- i 
pe eee 17,797 | 1289 12 1031 14,516 0 
59 W. & R. Duck- | | 
WHERE sctetesesens 17,292;1146 12 917 615 6 0 
47 + \John Reeve ...... 12,935, 803 0 2 85 00 
38 B (Pro Bono Publico'16,778|1019 4 815 7,417 2 
Bs -Dias sa ssesesveenenes 118,420/1076 8 861 3/413 6 
G. E. Grayson ... 13,769; 800 16) 640 13/413 0 
32. |W. @. Habershon 22,984/1248 0 998 8/4 7 0 
66 A a 19,854/1055 12 844 10|4 5 0 
W. L. Moffatt ...14,108; 70712 566 2/4 0 0 
l0i3 11 7 
7 4453 4 0 





It will be seen from this analysis that the most economi- 
cal designs are No. 64, signed by John Birch; but this 
result is obtained by making a large number of the rooms 
very{small, much smaller than the moderate size considered 
by the medical officer essential to health; and these 
designs were therefore rejected on sanitary grounds. The 
designs are in many respects extremely meritorious, and 
are upon the principle so common in London of making 
the blocks five stories high, exclusive of the shops on the 

ound floor. The designs which showed the next best 

nancial results were No. 52, unsigned, which were much 
admired, and on the arrangement of which the borough 
engineer reported very favourably; but these plans were 
inadmissible on the same grounds as No, 64, namely, the 
inadequate size of the rooms. The designs which came 
next in financial merits are those numbered 59, exhibited 
by Messrs. W. & R. Duckworth. These designs, though 
not without defects, had much to recommend them; but 
they were inadmissible on the grounds of the architects 
not having sent in proper specifications. The designs 
which come next in economy are those recommended for 
the prize by the Health Committee, No. 47, signed John 
Reeve. On these plans the medical officer reported that 
“The ventilation of the water-closets and rooms is very 
good. The blocks admit of thorough circulation of air, 
and there does not appear to be any sanitary objection to 
this plan.” The borough engineer's report is,—‘‘ This 
design is simple and good, and the masses of buildings 
well arranged for aération.’’ The remainder of the twelve 
designs are all too expensive in proportion to the accommo- 
dation they would provide; and some of those which are 
most attractive on a cursory examination, prove on closer 
analysis to have serious defects, 


The council, after a long discussion, also con- 
firmed, by 27 to 18, the recommendation we 
mentioned last week, “to give the sum of 100/. 
to Messrs. Redman & Hesketh, for plans of 
labourers’ dwellings signed by them, in con- 
sideration of their making complete working 
drawings of them, and supplying specifications 
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to the satisfaction of the hea'th committee, and ; 
that the cousacil erect labourers’ dweilings in | 
ac-ordance with such plans, on the site between | 
Asbfield-s:reet and Syivester-street.” It was | 
stated that the return would be at the rate 
of 6 per cent.; that the estimated cost was| 
17,5001., and dedactions had been allowed at the 

rate of 20 per cent. 

The reason given by the committee for award- | 
ing the premiam to one competitor and selecting | 
the plan of another to be carried out was, that | 
the prize was offered by the council under cer- | 
tain conditions, and the plan to which the| 
premium was awarded was the best plan under | 
those conditions. In the opinion of the officers | 
of the health committee, however, a better 
building could be deduced from Messrs. Redman 
& Hesketh’s plan, by making certain alterations | 
in it; and, therefore, the committee made the | 
recommendation which has been adopted by the | 
council. 





Srr,—You will have noticed the report’ of! 
council meeting in reference to labourers’ dwell- 
ings. You see they give the prize to one com-) 
petitor, adopt the plans of another, and will carry | 
them ont, if they build them, with the corporate | 
staff, lam told. You have been a true prophet | 
go far. No. 52 in the altered plans submitted | 
to the council has the bed-rooms enlarged by | 
contracting the sculleries. The size 9 ft. by} 
8 ft. 4 in. was the original size animadverted | 
upon in the Builder. Mr. Picton was quite right | 
in his objection as to the requirement of 150 ft. of | 
area for each house by the Act, and the town 
clerk got out of the matter badly. The affair is 
unsatisfactory. ONE ON THE Spor. 





THE EDUCATION CONFERENCE AT 
MANCHESTER. 


Tus Conference was convened by the Man- 
chester Educational Committee, who promoted 
the bill introduced last session by Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Forster, and Mr. A. Egerton. The committee, 
having come to the conclusion that the hon. 
members shonld be requested to re-introduce 
the bill or to sapport any measure of the Govern- 
ment based on similar principles, invited the 
Conference together for the purpose of aiding 
them in the consideration of matters of detail. 
Numerous gentlemen, Members of Parliament, 
and others, attended the Conference. 

The proceedings were opened by a preliminary 
meeting of the Education Bill Committee, at | 
which the following report was presented expla- 
natory of the purposes of the Conference :— 


That, in the opinion of this committee, it is expedient 
to make greater provision for the education of the poorer 
classes, and to provide funds for that purpose by means of 
local rates under local administration. 7 | 

That the union of existing schools, either as free schools | 
or aided schools, should form the basis of operation, sub- 
ject to the conditions laid down in the minutes of the Com- | 
mittee of Council on Education in force for the time being, 
as reported to Parliament from time to time, and the pro- | 
tection of a conseience-clause, but without further inter- | 
ference with the instruction, discipline, or management of 
such sehools. | 

That power should be given to establish new schools out 
of the rates, where there is insufficient school accommoda- 
tion in the schools in union in any loeality, if, after due 
notice, voluntary effort fails to support the deficiency. 

That Messrs. Bruce, Forster, and Algernon Egerton be | 
earnestly requested to re-introduce the bill of last session, | 
or to support any measure brought forward by the| 
Government, if based upon similar principles. | 

That, with the view of siding the Edacation Billi Com- | 
mittee in matters of detail, the opinion of the Conference | 
be invited on the following questions :— | 

1. The relative advantayes of a permissive Bill, 

on compulsory rating. 

2. If the Bill be based on compulsory rating, would it | 
be desirable to make it applicable at once to the whole | 
country, or applicable only by Order in Council, on the | 
report of her Majesty’s me inspectors ? 

3. Is there anything peculiar in the condition of rural | 
parishes which renders it needful to make special regula- | 
tions on their behalf, or to exempt them trom the opera- 
meri = -_ Bill? 

4. To what extent is it desirable to modify the Minut 
of Council so as to include purely secular odbiats ? ae 


After numerous letters, from Earl Russell, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. J. 8. Mill, Mr. T. P. King Shuttle. 
worth, and various others, had been read at the 


committee meeting, the Dean of Manchester 
moved— 


' 








‘That the Conference be now open a | 
Right Hon. H. Austin Bruce, M P. “ad Ms We 
Forster, M.P., be elected presidents; and that Professor 
Christie, Dr. John Watts, Mr. Herbert Philips, Mr. John 
8. Mayson, and Mr. J. H. Bremmer, be requested to act 
as honorary secretaries.”’ 


This motion having passed, the conference | 


was formally opened in the town-hall, where the | 
meeting was also held. 


| 





at Manchester, and the chairman then addressed 


We cannot give even an abstract report of th 
conference proceedings, but we may state that, 
Mr. Brace having taken the chair, Dr. Watts 
presented the report of an educational inquiry 


the meeting, and afterwards a discussion took 
place on compulsory rating and attendance. 
Earl de Grey and Ripon then moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“That this conference respectfully requests the Right 
Hon. H. A, Bruce, Mr. W. E. Forster, and Mr. A. Eger- 
ton, either to re-introduce the Bill of last session, with 
such modifications as may be deemed desirable in confer- 
ence with the Education Bill Committee, to render it more 
complete, or to lend their support to suy Government 
measure based on similar principies.” 


Thi resolution was agreed to, with one dis- 
sentient,—the Rev. Mr. Conder. 

The special condition of the rural districts 
was next discussed, after which the subject of 
secular schools was taken up, and the chairman 
announced that, in accordance with the wish of 


i 





| the committee, the summing up proposed in the | 


programme would be reserved to the close of the | 
Conference, which was then adjourned till next | 
day, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. E.| 
Forster, M.P. 

On the second day there was also a large 
attendance. The chairman addressed the meet- | 
ing, and the first two points discussed were— | 
“The Operation of the Industrial Schools Act,” | 
and “ The Extension of the Factory Act.” 

After an adjournment, the subject of compul- | 
sory school attendance was discussed, and the’ 


— 


A co-operative meeting has been recently held 
in Birmingham. It appears from the speech of 
Mr. Dixon, M.P., who presided, that j 
has not yet struck so deep a root in that town 
as might have been anticipated. Archdeacon 
Sandford, who warmly supported the movement, 
candidly admitted that he had learned political 
science from Mr. Holyoake, and only wished 
that, in return, Mr. Holyoake would allow him 
to give him some lessons in theology. Mr, 
Haghes stated that there were at present no 
fewer than 752 societies in this country, with 
173,000 members—heads of families, represent- 
ing a million of population. Mr. Hughes was 
not satisfied with proving the great financial 
success of the co-operative system, but showed 
how greatly the development of that system 
would tend to improve the moral and social! con- 
dition of the working classes, and therefore the 
happiness and prosperity of the nation. 








THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


On the 14th inst., Mr. C. Hutton Gregory, on 
taking the chair for the first time after his elec- 
tion as president, delivered an address. 

He remarked, that when the Institution was 
founded, fifty years ago, on the 2nd of January, 
1818, the members were six in number. Two 
years later, Thomas Telford became the first 





affirmative was strongly urged and maintained, president ; and the Royal Charter of Incorpora- 
and the resolution finally adopted and unani-| tion was obtained on the 3rd of June, 1828, by 
mously passed was— |which the Institution was firmly established 


recognized representative body of 
“That the Education Bill Committee be requested, in as the are y wa 


conjunction with Mr. Bazley, to prepare such clauses as | 
they may consider practicable to enforce the attendance 

at school of neglected children, and to request Mr. Bazley | 
to give notice, before any Education Bill that is brought | 


into Parliament arrives at s second reading, that he will 
| introduce such clauses in it,” 


The Chairman then summed up the principal 
points of the day’s discussion; and Mr. Bruce | 
summed up the principal points of the discussion | 
of the previous day. 


A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. | 


Le Mare, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Forster, for pre- | 


siding over the Conference, the proceedings ter- | 
minated. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE united committees appointed by the ope- | 
ratives in the various branches of the London | 
building trades, for the purpose of establishing | 
a Co-operative Building Company, are at work. | 
At a meeting recently held the Brown Bear 
Tavern, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, there were 


ten committee-men in attendance from the 


| masons, and tue same number from the painters, 


both being elected at meetings of shareholders,— 


| five from the plasterers and five from the car-| 


penters, the two latter bodies not yet having’ 
appointed the full number. The bricklayers 
were not represented, bat a communication was 
received from that body to the effect that their 
representatives would be in attendance at the 
next meeting. A mason occupied the chair. 
Several speeches were made, and the details of 


| the plans discussed, together with the draught of 


the prospectus to be issued; but it was not 
thought desirable to come to any decisive reso- | 
lutions until the whole of the five branches were 
fally represented on the committee. It was 
stated that nearly 500 members had already 


and one joined, the great majority being from the masons 


and painters. From the reports given in it was 
estimated that 5,000 shares of 11. each would be 
taken up in a few weeks, and that the company 
would be prepared to undertake building opera- 
tions by the commencement of the season, in 
March next. Noone but operatives will be ad- 
mitted as shareholders, or to take part in the | 
management of the company. Is this wise ? 
“A Plumber,” writing us from Hyde, 
draws attention to the circumstance that Mr. | 
Walton, the architect who lately addressed 
the various branches of the London building | 
trades in favour of co-operative building com- | 
panies, forgot the plumbers, who, as our corre- | 


house building of the better order. He feels 
confident that the plumbers would be ready to 
take shares, and offers to do so himself. 

We must suggest caution in the establishment 
of such a company, or the money subscribed 
will be lost : everything will depend on the sort 
of management set up. 





engineering profession in the United Ki 

There were now on the register 1,472 members 
of all classes, besides ninety-five students. The 
present condition and pros of the profes- 
sion were briefly alluded to, and it was observed, 
that the railway system of this country had, by 
economy of transport alone, been productive of 
direct saving to the public of 15 per cent. on the 
capital expended. 

A reference to the records of the Insti- 
tution had brought to light one document, which, 
Mr. Gregory believed, would be interesting to 
every engineer. This was a description of the 
Nature and Objects of Civil Engineering, by 
Thomas Tredgold, some of the expressions in 
which had been embodied in the charter; but as 
it had never yet been printed in a complete 
form, the president gave it unabridged. After 
defining the duties required of the civil engineer, 
Mr. Tredgold concluded by saying that,— 

“The real extent to which civil engineering may be 
applied is limited only by the progress of science; its 
scope and utility will be increased with every discovery 
in philosophy, and its resources with every invention ia 
mechanical or chemical art, since its bounds are unlimited, 
and equally so maust be the researches of its professors,” 
It could hardly, however, have been foreseen 
that the attention of the civil engineer would 
have been directed to aid in constructions for 
defence from hostile attack, and even to the 
improvement of weapons of war; but as, more 
than 2,000 years ago, Archimedes, distinguished 
first in mathematical science, after carrying out 
the great work of the embankment of the Nile, 
devoted the last efforts of his genius to engi- 
neering appliances for the defence of Syracuse 
against Marcellus, so now, less directly and less 
prominently, but with marked success, the com- 
bined labours of modern engineers had been 
applied to the purposes of national defence, and 
to this subject the president devoted his address. 

The Small Arms Factory at Enfield was set 
to work in January, 1857, under the direction of 
Colonel Manley Dixon, R.A., the present superin- 
tendent. Up to December 26th, 1867, the total 
nomber of new arms made at Enfield was 
616,828 ; while the number converted to breech- 
loaders on Snider’s plan to the same date was 
175,550. The long Enfield rifle consisted of 
fifty-three parts, and passed through about 740 
processes of manufacture. The machines used 
were to a great extent varieties of copying- 
machines, where a standard model was repro- 
duced by a revolving cutter, in wood or metal as 
might be required. The different pieces, as pro- 


duced, i ‘ 
| Spondent remarks, form a very essential class in | were checked with templates and gauges 


and, finally, the stock, lock, barrel, bands, 
bayonet, plates, screws, &c., found their way in 
numbers to an “assembler,” who, furnished only 
with a screw-driver and a chisel, took up the 
pieces indiscriminately and fitted them together ; 
and so entirely interchangeable were the parts 
found to be, that a payment of 3:29 pence for 
each rifle put together, gave the workman wages 
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of about fifty shillings per week. It was stated 
that the average cost of the long Enfield rifles, 
made at the Government factory, including an 
allowance of 5 per cent, on the cost of buildings 
and machinery, for depreciation, had been about 
21. each, and of the short Enfields complete, 
21. 14s. each. The cost of converting to the 
Snider breech-loader, including 10,0001. for the 
alteration of old machines and the supply of new 
ones, as well as 5 per cent. for depreciation on 
buildings and plant, wes said to be about 16s. 3d. 
per arm. 

As a resumé, Mr. Gregory submitted, that 
while it was advisable te maintain the efficiency 
of the Government establishments, yet that it 
would be a mistake to extend them so far as to 
cripple individual enterprise. In the next place 
he referred to the comparatively unprotected 
state of the Thames, the Mersey, the Clyde, the 
Tyne, and other rivers leading to rich towns, 
docks, and shipping; and he suggested the in- 
quiry, whether if forts were thought to be de- 
sirable at such places, they might not be of 
small size, and capable simply of offering re- 
sistance to a sudden attack. 








THE PACKET STATION IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 


Ir is thought that the small barren island 
Virgin Gorda, will be selected for the station, 
which will not bear the slightest comparison 
with Falmouth, Antigua. In the first place, it 
does not possess the conveniences of the latter ; 
it is more like an open roadstead than a harbour, 


is equally exposed to the destructive influences | 


that so fatally affect St. Thomas’s, and it is in 
perilous proximity to the dangerous Anegada 
reef, on which the Royal Mail Company lost one 
of their most splendid vessels, the Paramuatta, 
and on which reef sixty-seven vessels have been 
wrecked between the years 1811 and 1830, and 
many others subsequently. It is very remark- 
able that the Royal Mail Company should cling 
s0 tenaciously to the Virgin Islands as their cen- 
tral depét, after the sacrifices they have made, 
and the heavy losses that have fallen on their 
shareholders ; and this fatal infatuation and pre- 
ference will seriously injure that company, as at 
the present moment the French Packet Company 
are reaping the advantages of this ruinous policy, 


After giving an explanation of the system | royal commissioner, as well as at the disad- 
which he suggested should be carried out with | vantage to which they have put the local 
regard to the distribution of tickets, and to the | sanitary reformers. : 
general regulationof thecarts,£e.,Mr.Riddiepro-| Mr. Rawlinson, with his twenty years’ expe- 
ceeded to show that the required building should ng 
be such as to make it convenient to carry on the | is a leader, felt indignant and annoyed that a 
various operations of storing, trimming, cooking, | fellow-commissioner should have been so green 
carving, weighing, &e. The remains of provi-|as to allow himself thus to be made a tool of, 
sions might be sold to the soup-kitchens of the | and expressed himself, in his place as chairman 
poor; and it was believed that if this under- | of the commission, rather strongly, on the sub- 
taking were carried out in a respectable man- ject of Mr. Harrison’s ignorance of Sanitary 
mer, and on a sufficient scale, great public | science ; declaring that he could no longer con- 
economy of fuel and food would be the result.| tinue the inquiries which the commission were 
But if time were money, there would be a saving | appointed to make, and must submit the matter 





rience as @ sanitary reformer, amongst whom he 


in thousands of households for the better educa- 
tion, nursing, or general care of children. 
The reader went on to urge, in favour of his pro- 





|that he (Mr. Riddie) could supply a similar 


, benefit, superior in character, and to a some.) 


what higher class of persons, for 8d.—the meal 
| consisting of meat, potatoes, greens, pudding, all 


' of the best quality, and thoroughly hot. He saw | 
|no reason why eventually soup should not be) 
(provided for the poor and delivered in the’ 


| poorest districts in common earthen jars carried 


jin carts; and the system of what he denomi-| 
| mated (perhaps erroneously), a “civil commis- | 


‘sariat,” might extend upwards, so that at one- 
half the prices charged by the great purveyors 
known in London, elaborate dishes of French or 

'other cookery might find a large sale— the 

' demand arising from the reduction of price, and 

| the public becoming used to the system. 

In the discussion which ensued an opinion 
appeared to prevail that, while there could be 
,no doubt about the feasibility and expediency of 
| providing food for the people, a difficulty sug- 
_ gested itself in regard to the means of convey- 


| ing cooked food to their homes under such cir- | 
‘cumstances as would insure the timely attend- | 
| property assessable to poor rates amounted to 
| 16,5421., while in 1861 the total was 107,3081. 


| ance of some one to receive it. Mr. Riddle pro- 
, posed to give only 45 seconds (measured by sand- 
glass), at each door to answer the dinner knock. 


| This difficulty might not apply to cases where a, 
large number of persons engaged in a manufac- | 
|tory were in the habit of dining together at a, 


| regular period, but under an ordinary condition 
,of things the system might prove to be less 


to the Home Secretary. 





ject, that the Glasgowsystem had proved a paying | 
system, and that if Mr. Corbett, the promoter of | > 7, TOWN TH: . i 
| that undertaking, could give, as he said, a good| PENDLETON TOWN-HALL, CORPORATION 
| dinner for 4d., it was only reasonable to believe | 


OF SALFORD. 


Tue new Town-hall for Pendleton is now com- 
pleted, and arrangements will shortly be made 
for a formal opening of it. It has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, 
architect. The first stone was laid on the 22nd 
of November, 1865, on which occasion the Mayor, 
Mr. Wright Turner, gave some interesting par- 
ticulars of the progress of the district. In look- 
ing back to what Pendleton was half a century 
ago, he found, he said, that in 1801, that dis- 
trict was but a small suburban village of Man- 
chester or Salford. It contained at that time 
3,611 inhabitants, and in 1831, 8,455, the num- 
ber of people having more than doubled in the 
course of thirty-one years. But in 1861 Pendle- 
ton had increased threefold in this respect, as in 
that year it contained 20,900 inhabitants, or, 
including a sub-district now incorporated with 
Pendleton, a total of 25,448. However great 
the increase of inhabitants might have been, the 
property in the district had increased in a 
greater degree. He could find no record of the 
assessable property in 1501; but in 1831 the 


Thus, it would appear that the population had 
increased sevenfold in sixty years, aud the pro- 
perty sevenfold in thirty years. Under those 
circumstances, the conclusion must be arrived 
at that the Finance Committee of the Salford 
Town Council had not gone far wrong in deter- 


practicable than was now supposed. However,| mining to erect a town-hall of the dimensions 


as who will ran the dangerous risk that appears | arrangements were provided by Mr. Riddle| 
to envelope the Virgim Islands, when he can for pouring boiling water round the tins, and so, 
take a safer and more southerly course. | keeping the dinner hot even though it were 

delivered at eleven o'clock, a.m. 











COOKED FOOD FOR THE PEOPLE. 


é JTION O VERS 
At the Society of Arts, Adelphi, last week, | = gag dh _ 
Mr. 8. Teulon in the ehair, Mr. W. Riddle, civil ae 
engineer, read “The details of a project for the) At Liverpool, the Royal Commission inquiring 


proposed, especially as, according to the past in- 
crease, the number of inhabitants would, in the 
course of thirty years, equal the population of 


| Bolton, namely, 100,000, and would have pro- 


perty of the rateable value of a million of money. 
If in Bolton 80,0001. were to be spent in the 
erection of a new town-hall, surely, he said, the 
Pendleton people ought not to be blamed for con- 
templating the expenditure of 9,40U/. in a town- 
hall for a district which would before long be 
as large as Bolton was. 

The style of the building has been termed 








preparation and distribution of hot food, by | as to the pollution of rivers, namely, Mr. R. 
delivery service, at the homes of the people in | Rawlinson, C.B., as chairman, Mr. J. T. Har. 


French Italian, having, however, a Mediaval 
character introduced into the details. The two 





cities and towns.” 


| rison, C.E., and Professor J. T. Way, have been 
Mr. Kiddle proposed to raise a capital of 


7,0001., to hire a piece of grourd, and erect on it 
a building of iron and glass, 160 ft. long by 
40 ft. deep, in sixteen squares of 20 by 20 ft. 
each, and about 18 ft. high, with louvre ventila- | 
tors. The building, he continued, should be of 
interchangeable parts, a plain cheap rectangular, | 
probably ridge and furrow-roofed, structure, like | 
a section of the Crystal Palace of 1851. This. 
building would cost, he had been told, from 
1,5001. to 1,8001.; and the district he proposed | 
to work in the first instance was Holloway and | 
its neighbourhood. 
One great object he had in view was to show | 
that in small families there was an enormous | 
amount of waste which might be avoided, and | 
his desire was to remedy this evil by cooking 
plain food on a large seale by a fuel-saving ap- 
paratus. With such apparatus they would be 
enabled to roast, boil, and bake meat, vegetables, 
and puddings of a plain description, to have the 
meat carved from the joints by skilful carvers, to 
have it weighed by assistants, and then placed, 
with gravy, in tin cases or in covered cylindrical 
jars. These jars were at once to be placed hot or 
Japanned iron cases, or cupboards, mounted on 
& tramway in a room; these cases to be 4 ft. in 
5 ft. equare, and about 2 ft. 6 in. high, and each 
to form the interior of a cart, about 
the size of @ parcels delivery cart. The vehicle, 
being thus loaded, and closed behind by a panel, 
in which there would be as many doors as com- 
partments of jars, would then be driven off to 


deliver the goods. 


holding their usual meetings, with, however, a| 


fronts to Broughton-road and Broad-street are 


somewhat unusual result. At Liverpool, the faced with stone from the Halifax quarries, with 
great question, water-closets versus middens| bands of gray introduced. The portico in 
and cesspools, has, as our readers know, been | Broughton-road contains in the pediment the 
for some few years in process of settlement, by | arms of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the key- 
the conversion of thousands of privies by the} stone over the doorway is carved with a head of 
corporation into thousands of water-closets, | ‘‘ Time-honour’d Lancaster,” with the rose under- 
with the result, already, of assisting to reduce | neath. The pediment under the dome contains, 
the previous mortality of 33 in 1,000, in 1863, | surrounded by scrollwork, the arms of the 
down to 294 in 1867, although, in the in-| borough of Salford, and the arms of the corporate 
terim (as at Croydon, till the new drainage | towns of the county are introduced in medallions 
was finally completed), with an increase of|on each side of the assembly-room windows. 
mortality and an intervening epidemic. This The pediment is crowned by a figure of Civic 
intervening rise of mortality, as at Croydon, was | Dignity, holding the corporate mace. Between 
seized upon by the dirt and midden interest at the ground-floor windows are large medallion 
Liverpool, as against the somewhat expensive heads, representing Conquest, Monarchy, Com- 


to that system, just as the fever epidemic at | 
Croydon was attributed to the new drainage. | 
Now, it appears that one of the commissioners, | 
Mr. Harrison, seems to have been got hold of by | 
the midden upholders, and was induced to put 
unanticipated questions on that subject, in the 
midden interest, to Dr. Trench, who has done so 
much for the sanitary improvement of Liver- 
pool; and for which unanticipated questions, of 
course, he did not come prepared, although a} 
single day’s previous notice, he said, would have 
sufficed. The retrogressive tendencies of the 
opponents of water-closets were materially 
served by this ruse, and serious injury done, as 
Dr. Trench conceives, to sanitary progress in 
Liverpool ; while, no doubt, the instigators are 
chuckling at the use to which they have put the 








| water-closet system, and was, in fact, attributed | merce, and the Laws. 


On the ground-floor are the offices for the 
transaction of the district business, such as for 
the overseers and collectors, surveyor, and two 
large committee-rooms. The police department 
contains a dwelling for the inspector, police- office, 
charge-room, parade-room, and three cells. The 
whole of the building is cellared, and here are 
the heating apparatus, kitchens, lamplighter’s 
room, lavatories, and conveniences for the offices 
above. 

The principal staircase is lighted by large 
semi-circular-headed window of stained glass, by 
Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. The 
centre compartment contains a figure of the 
Queen, in the robes of the Garter, as Lady of the 
Manor of Salford and Duchess of Lancaster. In 
the semicircle above are the Royal arms and 
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supporters, and under the figure are the arms of | 
the duchy. In compartments running round | 
the window are the seals of the corporate towns | 
of the county, as also those of the late Prince | 
Consort and the Prince of Wales. 

On the first-floor is an assembly-room, 85 ft. | 


ceiling is divided into bays, richly panelled, and | 
laid on Nickson & Waddingham’s patent slate 
ground. Attached to this room are retiring- 
rooms for ladies, gentlemen, and performers. On 
the second-floor is a lecture-room, 29 ft. by 
21 ft. 6 in., and severai spare rooms. The roof 
of the building is so constructed that additional 
accommodation can be obtained with ease at any 
future time. 





The contract was let to Cochran & Co., of 


Manchester, for 9,2451. ; the total cost, however, | 
by improvements and additions, will exceed | 


10,0001., exclusive of fittings and furniture. The B 
stonework has been execated by Mr. G. Sanders ; | 


the brickwork by Griffiths & Johnson; the | 


plastering by Mr. Jelly, of Pendleton, assisted | © 
4 in. by 39 ft. 5 in., and 29 ft. 6 in. high. The by Mr. H. George; the heating apparatus was 


supplied by Mr. Cowell, of Salford ; and the | 
carving, sculpture, and plaster enrichments have 
been executed by Mr. T. Gregory. The floor and | 
wall tiles are by Godwin, of Hereford, laid by | 
Mr. D. Conway ; the crestings and ornamental | 
ironwork were supplied by Macfarlane & Co., of | 
Glasgow. Mr. R. Riding was the clerk of works. 
We may add that the whole of the works have 
been executed under the immediate superin- 


tendence of the architect. 
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WARRINGTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual meeting of subscribers, and distribu- 
tion of prizes to the successful students of this 
Institution during the past year, took place in the 
reading-room of the Museum, Bold-street. The 
Right Hon. Col. J. Wilson-Patten, M.P., occn- 
pied the chair, and there was a very large 
attendance of students and their friends. The 
chairman, in the course of his address, said he 
thought the circumstance on which they ought 
to prize themselves most was this:—The num- 
ber of gold medals awarded to the whole of 
England had been 10; of these Birmingham, 
with 1,009 students on its books, got 1; Glas- 
gow, with 771 students, got 1; Bloomsbury, 
with 123 students, got 1; Lambeth, with 372 
students, got 3; South Kensington, with 839 
students, got 2; while Warrington, with only 
131 students, got 2 gold medals. This was 
against the whole of England, and out of ten 
gold medals Warrington succeeded in getting 
two. That was very good proof that the School 
of Art was doing its work well in that town. 
He believed that it was the same throughont, 
and that there was more interest taken in the 
subject here than in any other town in England. 
Their object was a national one ; and as Britons 
it was not only their interest but their duty to 
promote institutions of this kind to the utmost 
of their ability. The mayor and Mr. Rylands 
had referred to the difficulties under which the 
country was at present labouring. One of the 
difficulties was financial, as they could not accord- 
ing to the present regulations afford an instructor 
in the School of Art to assist their able master, 
Mr. Thompson. He could only say that his best 
endeavours and influence would be at their dis- 
posal to provide a remedy. 








A WORKING MAN’S OPINIONS ON EQUAL 
WAGES, PIECEWORK, AND EDUCATION. 


Sir,—At the present time the British work- 
men are in great disgrace; all sorts of people 
have lately taken to giving them advice. It is 
said that trade is leaving the country, and 
British goods are losing their place in the 
markets of the world. Various causes are 
assigned for it, the principal being deficient 
education and the action of trades unions, and 
their opposition to piecework; “and their 
attempt to reduce wages to a uniform standard, 
to make all men equal, to bring the good work- 
man down to the level, if not of the worst, of 
the middling workman.” I suppose all, or 
nearly all, workmen have, at some time or other, 
cogitated and thought over this matter; and 
what is more, many of us have had practical ex- 
perience of an unequal standard of wages, or, as 
some are pleased to term it, the paying of men 
according to their abilities, and have found that 
system anything but satisfactory. 

It requires some practical knowledge of the 
working of different trades before any one is in 
@ position to condemn their system of working. 
And I think those engaged in the trades are the 
best able to understand which system is the 
most workable and advan for them ; and 
therefore it is evident that those—be they little or 
great—who have spoken and condemned us have 
done so for what they know nothing about. It 
appears the building operatives are the greatest 
transgressors in this matter. Now, supposing the 
wages of every man working in a shop or ona 
firm are equal, and that they possess various 
degrees of efficiency. Even then the best work- 
man has a great advantage over the inferior one, 
as he is sure of the best work, which, as a rule, is 
the lightest, so far as physical exertion is con- 
cerned; and, of course, the best workman 
under the equal wage system is the one 
who would be longest, or even constantly em- 
ployed, whilst the inferior would suffer from 
short jobs and precarious employment. It is 
well known that in the building trade there is a 
great deal of jobbing and repairs, the greater 
portion uf it being day-work; and among the 
small builders this is to a large extent done by 
cheap and inferior workmen. And if the advo- 
cates of the unequal wage system want to see it 
in operation, there is a first-rate opportunity 
among the small builders of London, and they 
would find their theory entirely upset, as it is 
the cheap and inferior workmen that are kept 
on, and the superior one who is discharged ; and 
thus the clever public is doubly defrauded. But 
suppose the better class men were willing to 
take the same rate as the men who stop in: it 


would be a wholesale lowering of wages, as the | posed that the movement would have receive. 
others would be willing to go still lower. And ja large share of the cuployatt rs Sete 
I think it is evident that the best system for the time has proved that support has | ge ao 


superior workmen is that of a standard rate of | 
wages. 
It has often been said that working men object | 
to piecework. As most trades now work piece- | 
work, and do not appear anxious for a change, | 
this charge especially applies to the building and 
allied trades. I have had some little experience 
of that system, and I believe the objection is 
greatly exaggerated. The reason why we now 
object to it is, because it is not carried on in a 
systematic manner. It is now a system of ex- | 


it is a lamentable fact that many of these social 
and intellectual institutions are entirely closed, 
and many others are in a sickly condition. I 
have been a member from the first starting of the 
Clerkenwell club, and of all places it was sup- 
posed that an institute upon the clubsystem would 
flourish there. Clerkenwell is noted for watch- 
making and other fancy and artistic trades. 
But the public spirit of the employers is at the 


| lowest ebb; and I believe I am justified in 


saying that, not since the club commenced, three 


tortion and imposition. A short time ago I was | years ago, has it received the support of even 
working in a shop, rules were hung up, stating | three or four of the employers, either pecuni 

that all work was to be paid for according to | or otherwise. The consequence of their neglect 
the price given in “ Laxton’s Price-Book.” No | has been that the club is a failure: the lectures 
one in the shop objected to it. But we soon | have failed; the classes, for want of fands and 
found it was a mere hoax, and from the time the | efficient teachers, have not been attended, Al- 
rules were hung up till we left, the employer | though the club is not closed, it has only been 





shoffied out of his agreement and proposal. 


| kept open by the efforts and pecuniary sacrifice 


His method was, where a workman had earned of its secretary, who is an enlightened and 
above his usual wages, to pretend the work was | patriotic working man. It may in this case be 
wanted, and two or three others would be sent truly said, like master like man, as both parties 
on to help him, and make day-work of it. | are sadly deficient of those qualities which con- 
Another method of the piece-master is to give | stitute the progress and well-being of the nation. 
so much for a job, and then, if a man make | There are many other questions which form a 
more than day-work price, to cut down the next part of the great social problem, and I think a 
job, so that a man could not earn day-work | moment’s reflection will convince the public 
wages. I might go on adding cases like the | that the workman is not the only transgressor, 
above; and I would ask, if the employers are | and that he can, whether agreeing or disagreeing 
anxious to introduce the piecework system, why | with trades unions, show that there are two 
do they not issue a fixed price-list, which shall} sides, and both must be considered before a 
be general throughout the trade? And if it | satisfactory issue can be arrived at. I hope you 
happens that here and there, one man can, by | will think a working man’s opinions worthy of 
extra skill or over-physical exertion, make more | insertion in the columns of the Builder. 


money than the rest, let not that be made a | 
plea for reducing the prices till men cannot 
earn day-wages. 

It is a well-known scientific fact, that great 
workers, as a rule, are short-lived, the loss of 
force which the extra and over-physical exertion 
entails has more than counter-balanced the | 


JACK PLANE, 








PIECEWORK. 


Sir,—In reading your interesting review of 


pecuniary benefits. It has induced disease of | the reports of the artisans who visited the Paris 
their system, and brought them to an early | Exhibition, Iam pleased to find a few of them are 
grave. I have known men in small towns who | in favour of piecework. I hope soon to see it the 
have been pointed at as those who by over-work | general rule throughout the building trade. I 
had brought themselves to Death’s door; and if | am sure it would be beneficial to both employer 
such cases are to be found in villages and small | and employed. I will give you a proof from my 


towns, it appears to me that the dictates of own experience. 


Some time ago, my wife’s 


reason and the well-being of society demand | health being delicate, change of air became 
that such trades as require both physical and | necessary. I resolved to leave London for a 
mental labour should be regulated by those con- | time, and got a job in a joiner’s shop in the 
cerned, so as not to bring ills upon them which | country, some fifty miles from town, at 64d. per 
time cannot repair. hour. I soon began to feel the effect of the 


Education is all the cry; and I think the 
intelligent workman, the capitalist, and philan- 
thropist will call it a very good cry. I think it 
has long been apparent to many of the leading 
minds of this country that the system of educa- 
tion in every branch of knowledge, whether of 


the school or the workshop, was miserably de-| profit of about 17 per cent. 


reduction from 8d. per hour, as provisions were 
in excess of London prices. As the firm was 
busy I applied for piecework, and obtained it, at 
@ price which may be termed moderate. I was 
then able to earn, instead of 64d., 9d., per hour, 
and I may add, my employer gained an extra 
The piecework 


ficient, and required great reform. I believe; system is, I believe, rather objected to by the 


there is not an intelligent workman but feels 
that, in spite of the many advantages which 


trade union. Now, I am not an enemy to trade 
societies, if based upon a sound and reasonable 


a cheap press and the works which have been | principle; but I cannot see the justice of first, 
issued from the press of the ever-to-be-honoured | second, and third ability receiving an equal 
Knight, Cassell, Chambers, and others, much | remuneration. 


is still wanted; but still a great deal more might 


I once questioned the justice of this system to 


have been done had working men thirsted for | a chief member of one of the lodges (I was then 


knowledge. And it’ appears to me that, in all 


a member myself): his answer was, that the 


the discussions which have lately taken place on | good must make up for the bad, which, as I 


that important question, one fact is entirely 


understand it, amounts to this :—Supposing 


lost sight of, and that is, that a large portion of | myself to be a good workman, and with me is 


the employing class are hardly one degree re- 


put an inferior one. To work out the above 


moved in technical knowledge from their work-| rule, I must exert myself to the best of m, 
men; many of their businesses are carried on, | strength and ability, so that my employer may 
not by their knowledge or intelligence, but by | not be a loser, by paying a bad or lazy workman 
those whom they appoint as foremen; and! more than he is able or willing toearn. That 
unless something is done for that class, their | this is right and just is believed by thousands. 


selfishness and ignorance will go far to mar the 
progress of the other. 


Hitherto I am one of the unconverted. I think 
that every man, before being admitted a member, 


A master now takes an apprentice, and agrees | should prove that he is qualified to demand the 
to teach him a trade ; but experience proves that | highest sum paid; or otherwise, every man 
in so doing there is no well-defined system; he| should be allowed to carry his labour to the 
is left to catch it up in a haphazard manner. | highest market. 


The process is rarely scientifically explained, 


I remember, in the summer of 1862, I had 


nor are works upon the various manipulations | charge of a job at the West-end. Being in want 
required to perfect him in his art within his|of hands, I called at one of the lodges, and left 
reach. The employer does not provide anything | my address, for two good workmen to come as 


of the sort, although common sense would sup- 


soon as possible. 


The next day two brought 


pose it would be in his interest to make such | their tools and started work. A worse pair I 
provision ; and I believe there is not in London, | never met with; one, in particular, was per- 
with all its pretended enlightenment, a public | fectly useless. I took him from a job I could see 
scientific library that is within the reach of|he was totally ignorant of, and put him to one 
the working man; and, what is more, the | more simple: that was still worse. 


employers as a class do not support educational 
institutes when establi ° 
ears ago much noise was made about esta- 








blishing working men’s clubs, and it was sup- 


I recollect he remarked, at starting, that 


Three or four|there would not be much of it done for 7d. ; 
he was quite right, for I found at the end of the 


week he had earned about 2s.a day. On the 
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Saturday I paid him at the rate of 7d. per hour, 
and told him for the future I could not give him 
more than 6d. At that he began to abuse, de- 
manding his back day. His mate stepped for- 
ward, saying he would have his, too, for they had 
both come together, and they would both go 
together: so away they went,—I have no doubt 

to their lodges, to place their names again upon 

the books. I afterwards found that both of 
them had been discharged from seven different 

jobs, in about twelve months, for either drunken- 
ness or laziness. These are the class of men | 
who, sheltering themselves under the protection 

of a trade society, do so much injury to social | 
society. Should piecework become general, the 
next ten years would produce a better class of 
men in every respect, as each would stand upon 

his individual merit, and receive a fair re- 

muneration according to his ability. I am 

afraid, Mr. Editor, I have trespassed too far 

upon your valuable space, but this is a question 

of great importance to the mechanic in what- | 
ever branch, and I know you are ever ready to | 
assist in promoting the welfare of the working 
class. F. D., a Working Man. 








| 


WORKING-MEN, HELP YOURSELVES. | 


} 

Siz,—The reports by the working-men who | 
visited Paris, to which you have given promi- | 
nence, are exceedingly interesting. It seems to | 
me, though, that they insist too much on the | 
necessity of having museums and schools pro- 
vided for them. Doubtless, these are a want; 
but since the wanters have grown so independent | 
of the moneyed classes, who alone supply all these 


things in England, they ought to put their own partment if matters are not speedily mended: I, 


shoulders to the wheel and heave their own cars 
out of the mire of ignorance. They seem not to 
remember that here everything has to be done | 
by private benevolence, whereas on the Continent | 
the Government (which means taxation on rich 
and poor alike) supplies education and educa- | 
tional exhibitions. The best help is,— | 
Sevr-HELp. 





MORE SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND | 
ART. 


In the Builder of January 11th, is an article, 
entitled “More Schools of Science and Art,” 
which contains a statement that needs explana- 
tion. The payments made on results, of sums 
varying from 11. to 5l. per pupil, are for Science 
Schools only; and, I regret to say that Art- 
Schools have to thrive as best they may on a 
much lower scale of payment on results. The 
sums paid to Schools of Art, are 10s. for every 
paper passed in either of the five subjects of 
examination, viz.— Free-hand drawing, model 
drawing, practical geometry, perspective, and 
mechanical drawing ; 15s. for every student who 
sends to London a satisfactory set of studies in | 
the earlier stages of instruction; and 20s. for | 
satisfactory sets in the advanced stages. So/| 
that when once a student has passed in his | 





fl 





ceive less encouragement than science, especially 
when we take into consideration the fact that, 
in most cases, a science class meets only for 
some thirty or forty lectures during the year, 
perhaps in a national school-room or mechanics 
institute; whereas a school of art is a special 
building set apart for one specific purpose. It 
has to be fitted with valuable art-examples, and 
is kept open for ten months for three or five 
days and nights a week (with expensive gas- 
bills, &c.). The masters, too, are especially 
devoted to their particular duties as art- 
teachers, and are not, as in the case of the great 
majority of science-masters, otherwise profes- 
sionally occupied as national school-masters, or 


I suggested the plan to one of the metropolitan district 
surveyors, who immediately put it into operation with 
successful results, I also at the same time wrote a letter 
to the Zimes, making the same suggestion; which, how. 
ever, they did not publish. I first pro the plan on 
the 2nd or 3rd of the month, rhich would be some two or 
three days before Mr. Lovegrove, or any one, other than 
the gentleman referred to, used the sewers for the pur. 
pose. My letter, written from the Isle of Wight on the 
7th or 8th, did not appear in the Builder until the 19th, 
more than a fortnight after I first made the suggestion.* 
Mr. Lovegrove was close on my heels, and perhaps he, ag 
also your other correspondents, hit upon the plan without 
knowing that it had been already proposed and acted 
upon. The priority in the suggestion, therefore, still re. 
mains with me. I should not have said so in the Builder, 
the week before last, had I not known that such was the 
fact. _ Jouy Puruuirs, 
*,* Mr. Phillips has done so much in respect of drain. 
age that we are unwilling to refuse insertion of this note, 





medical men, &e. 

I give the following tabulated statement, com- 
paring the aid given to science and art schools. 
The figures speak for themselves, and, for their 
correctness 1 beg to refer your readers to the 
“Fourteenth Report of the Science and Art 
Department,” at pages vi, vii, 153, and 159 :-— 





Science Art 
For the year 1866. Schools. Schools, 
Total number of Schools 153 | 112 
Total number —! 6.835 18,189 
Instruction ............ | ‘ 
Number of Success- =p9 | 
ful Students ......... 8,563 6,908 
Payments on Results ... £5,002 7 6, £4,192 0 0 
Average amount of 
14s. 6d, 4s. 7d. 


Government aid per} 


SINE g chainxccnser ne ! 





In conclusion I must state that, if the country 
wish to secure the services of efficient masters 
for art-schools, the Government aid must be 
greatly increased. I know several masters who 
intend giving up their connexion with the De- 


for one, will follow their example. 
Q., Art-Master. 





HERNE BAY PIER. 


Sir,—I very much hope that the suggestion 
offered by “ Paulatim” in your last week’s num- 
ber will be earnestly taken up, and that Herne 
Bay Pier may once more be a favourite 
promenade and landing-place. I should be most 
happy to render assistance in the matter; and 
ifthe requisite funds were raised, I would cheer- 


In truth, however, many must have said, when the snow 
was in the way, ‘* Why not throw it into the sewers?” And 
many did say it, though without knowing whether it would 
thaw fast enough to get away or not. 








HEATING A BATH. 


S1x,—I do not agree with the Plumber whose letter ap. 
peared in your journal of the 15th. At present, in an 
ordinary house, there is no better plan than to let the 
kitchen fire warm the water. If you do not wish the 
trouble or expense of carrying hot-water pipes to your 
bath-room, place your moveable bath before the kitchen 
fire, and draw hot water from the boiler, which need not 
be large, as much cold may be added, If you object to 
make your kitchen or adjoining room a bath-room, aflix a 
boiler to a fire-place in another room, or even a moveable 
boiler placed on the fire would be less troublesome than a 
fire attached to a bath, Cc, E.B 





MARKS ON DEALS. 


Srr,—I would advise “A Young Beginner” not to enter 
a timber-yard to purchase until he has obtained sufficient 
knowledge of the material to understand its nature and 
value; for, should he buy on his own account, he will be 
apt to deceive himself, or if purchasing for another, pro- 
bably injure his employer, especially if he will not believe 
the word of foremen and others, whose employers are 
generally a respectable and substantial class of traders, 
who would be liable to an action for fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, A Yarp Forgan. 








A LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


Cooke vy. Voules.—This was an injunction suit in the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Court, to restrain the defendant from 
interferiag, by the raising of a certain building, with the 
plaintiff’s light and air. The plaintiff's premises were at 
Bristol ; ae till the interference complained of, he had 





fully give my professional services in carrying | 
out a substantial reconstruction ; this would, of | 
course, be equivalent to a subscription. I hope | 
“Paulatim” will not let the matter rest ; there 


are many who, I am sure, would cordially co- 
operate. C. E. 








OUR DAILY WATER. 


Srr,—In our establishment there are two ball-cocks, 
which have long been out of order. We every day hear | 
the water gurgling down the overflow tank-pipe. None | 
are inconvenienced, so no one cares ; and the water goes on | 
wasting daily (more than is is till turned off at the | 
main. Why not a constant supply, instead of turning it 
on and off twice a day? Let there be periodical inspec- | 
tions of ball-cocks, cisterns, &c.: it woul be an improve- | 


been in the enjoyment of an extended view over the coun- 
try. The defendant's new building which he proposed to 
raise was to be 6 ft. above the plaintiff’s window site, ob- 
structing nearly two-thirds of the window itself, and 6 ft. 
nearer to it t the old building. The plaintiff had 
offered to compromise the suit by allowing a certain por- 
tion of the defendant's new stracture to be built ; but that 
offer was refused. 

The Vice-Chancellor, after referring to the evidence in 
the case, which he said was, as usual in such instances, 
contradictory, granted an injunction, as prayed by the bill 
in the suit, and ordered the defendant to reduce his build- 
ing to its original proportions, As he had refused the offer 
made by the plaintiff to compromise the suit, he must pay 
the costs. 








THE EPITAPH ON GIBBON. 
OnE correspondent having been at the trouble 


four or five papers (the mechanical examina- | ment without objection, and a decided gain to all. None | of transcribing the inscription by Dr. Parr to 


tion being only passed by machinists, &c.),* the | 
highest amount which can be received accord- | 
ing to present regulations is the 11. for ad- | 
vanced works, or the 15s. for elementary works, 
the latter, including the most elaborate draw- 
ings of machinery, made from actual measure- 
ment. I know that there are two classes of 
higher payments offered ; 51. for national scholar- 
ships; and 101. for a student who can gain an | 
“ Art-Master’s certificate!” These high pay- | 
ments sound very well, but are so rarely ob- 
tained by schools, as to preclude them being 
looked forward to as Government help. 

All the above-mentioned amounts are paid 
on those only who are artisans, the Department 
definition for an “artisan student” being one 
who belongs to the working-classes, or is a 
clerk, &c., but who does not pay income-tax. 
So directly an artisan gets his 2l. per week, 
the Government aid on him is cut off; and the 
artisan, with his increased wages, does not seem 
inclined to pay higher fees for his art-instruc- 
tion. Thus, what with this “ income-tax” regula- 
tion, and the very unsatisfactory construction 
which the Department puts upon “ satisfactory ” 
results, the Government aid to art-schools is in 
many cases hardly worth receiving. 

Science schools get a much greater amount of 
aid from Government than artschools. I do not 
consider that the former get too much, or even 
enough ; but I do think that art should not re- 


of our men remember a “ visitation ”’ of the water “ vigi- 
lants ;” their dangerous gyrations amidst vehicles ought 
to be discontinued. R. t 








SNOW AND THE SEWERS. 


Srn,—There can be no doubt that the plan of using the 
sewers for the removal of snow from the streets is not 
only the quickest and cheapest, but the most efficient that 
| can be adopted. Those who are in the habit of entering 
| the sewers know that the temperature of the sewer-air, 
and also of the sewage-currents, ranges, at all seasons, 
| from 70° to 80°; so that if the snow in the streets be 
| thrown or washed down the air-shafts, the gullies, or the 
| side-entrances, which communicate with the main sewers, 
| the currents there are not only warm enough to melt it, 
| but strong enough to carry it away. This is the idea that | 
| originally occurred to me. Subsequently I proposed, in | 
| the Builder, that snow-shafts, with tanks at bottom, and | 

gratings near the top, should be built at convenient situa- 
tions at the sides of the main sewers; and that the snow | 
should be thrown down the shafts, and washed into the | 
sewers by forcible jets of water directed upon it from hose | 
| screwed to i pey ar] in the streets. This process, I | 
| believe, would be found far more expeditious and effica- | 
| cious than that of melting the snow by complicated and 
expensive ‘‘ gas-jet’”’ or steam-jet” arrangements, how- 
ever applied. This, however, can best be ascertained by 
properly-conducted experiments. 

As to the origina! idea of using the sewers for receiving 
| the snow from the streets, I may observe that when the 

first heavy fall of snow ptt | in January last yeur, 








* That the compari i isi 

| parison may be perfectly fair, this item 
| is 5007. more than it actually was, so as to bring it up to 
| our present scale of results for Art Teaching, which are in 





the memory of Gibbon on the Mausoleum erected 
by the Earl of Sheffield in Fletching Church, 
Sussex, and two or three having expressed a 
desire to have it as complementary to what has 
been said in our pages on the subject of his 
death-place, we print it :— 


EDVARDUS GIBBON 


Criticus acri ingenio et multiplici doctrini ornatus 
idemque historicorum qui fortunam 
imperii Romani 
vel labentis et inclinati vel eversi et funditus deleti 
litteris mandaverint 
omnium facile princeps 
cujus in moribus erat moderatio animi 
cum liberali quadam specie conjuncta 
in sermone 
multa gravitati comitas suaviter adspersa 
in scriptis 
copiosum splendidum 
concinaum orbe verborum 
et summo artificio distinctum 
orationis genus 
_  recondits exquisiteque sententiw 
et in momentis rerum politicarum observandis 
_ acuta et perspicax prudentia 
vixit annos LVI. mens. VIL dies XXVIII. 
decessit XVII. cal. Feb. anno sacro 
M.D.C.C.LXXXXIV. 
et in hoe mausoleo sepultus est 
_ ex voluntate Johannis Domini Sheffield 
qui amico bene merenti et convictori humanissimo 
H. TAB. P.C. 
* Mr. Lovegrove had already written,—‘‘In my letter 
as to ‘ Snow and the Sewers,’ ‘ twenty-four’ days should 
read fourteen. Will you kindly eorrect this in your 





— 





| advance of those that existed in 1866, 


next.’’—Ep, 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
SOUTHWARK PARK, 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on Friday, the 17th instant, Mr. Cyrus 
Legg, the member for Bermondsey, drew the 
attention of the Board to the slow progress of 
the works in this park, and moved, ‘That a 
special committee be appointed to lay out and 
superintend the planting of Southwark Park, 
and that they be instructed to open the same 
at the earliest possible period for the use of the 
public.” This was seconded, and upon a divi- 
sion negatived, the numbers (19) being equal. 
Mr. Freeman, the chairman of the works and 
general purposes committee (which has the 
management of the park), remarking that “ the 
matter was being pushed on as speedily as was 
advisable.” Mr. Collinson then moved, “ That 
the works and general purposes committee be 
requested to report to this Board at the earliest 
opportunity the present condition of Southwark 
and Finsbury Parks, and the earliest date at 
which they can be opened.” Agreed to. 


NEW STREET IN LIMEHOUSE. 


It is proposed to cut through the notorious 
St. Anne’s Rookery, Limehouse, a vile quarter 
lying between Limehouse Church and Limehouse- 
cut, by a broad new street. The length of the 
street will be about 190 yards, and it will ron in 
a straight line, in continuation westward of 
Dod-street, Burdett-road, to the gateway at the 
north side of the churchyard. The inhabitants 
generally of this extremely backward parish 
seem much pleased at the prospect. The expense 
will be trifling, considering the great good to be 
effected, 








At the last weekly meeting of this Board, Mr. Shaw 
moved that all future inquiries regarding the matter of 
security given by Mr. Furness, the contractor, be held at 
an open see ; and that copies of all proceedings already 
printed by the Board be forwarded to the several ves- 
tries, &c. 

The Chairman asked the solicitor to state whether in his 
opinion they would be justified in publishing, as proposed, 
the evidence received by the committee. 

The Solicitor of the Board intimated that he had put his 
opinion in writing, and begged to read it for the Board. 

@ saw no reason why the Board should not circulate 
amongst themselves, for their own private use, any paper 
bearing upon any matter before them; but he considered 
that great care should be taken in publishing any matter 
the making public of which would injure another, or in 
publishing papers or documents that would have the effect 
of exposing the concerns of others. 

Mr. Westerton moved as an amendment, ‘‘ That, as the 
inquiry into the statements of Mr. Furness by a committee 
of the whole Board, has been hitherto conducted by the 
members of that committee as all other business of this 
board is transacted, and as the inquiry is still in progress, 
it is unadvisable to take the course proposed by Mr. 
Shaw.” 

The motion being seconded, Mr. Thompson said he was 
one of those who had supported the proposition that this 
evidence should be taken in public; but, having heard the 
opinion of the solicitor of the Board, he must vote against 
the motion of Mr, Shaw, because it was premature and 
inexpedient, the committee not having yet made its 
report. 

After an animated discussion a division took place on 
the amendment, with the following result :— 


For the amendment . /...........00sessseseeeseres 25 
SND ico vnsanierticcsacdvcsaecstoeeuehbobateuedtibees 7 
Majority for the amendment ...... 18 


The original motion was accordingly lost. Mr. Doulton, 
M.P., and two other members did not vote. 





COMPENSATION CASE: HOUSES IN THE 
POULTRY. 
Wheeler v. The Metropolitan Board of Works.—In this 


case, tried in the Lord Mayor’s Court, Guildhall, the 
claimant, Mr. Wheeler (according to his counsel, Mr. 


Hawkins) carried on business as a hosier, glover, per- | 
a 


fumer, &c., at Nos, 24 and 25, per and the removal 
of this for the purposes of the new street from 
Bleckfriure to the Sieieienn’ House, would have the effect of 
utterly and entirely destroying a business which had been 
yielding a net profit of 4,000. per annum. The claimant 
held the pro; under two leases, the first of which was 
ted in July, 1862, which comprised the whole of the 
ront part of the shop, which lease he took from his 
brother, who held it under the Clothworkers’ Company 
and for which the claimant paid a premium of 2,000/., an 
covenanted to pay a rental of . perannum. He also 
laid out a considerable sum of money upon this property. 
In the rear the jury would have noticed a little division, 
which was held under and a different lease; that 
formed the small back part of the shop. It is held under 
& lease dated December, 1862, at a rental of 127/. per 
annum, and upon that small piece alone, in order to 
render it suitable for his business, Mr. Wheeler had ex- 
nded between 6001, and 700. The first question to be 
determined by the jury was the value of the leasehold 
interest, Of the first lease there were 19 years un- 
expired, and of the second 16} years, giving an average 
of 102 years’ purchase. He should call three witnesses of 
undoubted experience, who would sa t that first pro- 
perty was of the annual value of 1,150/., from which the 
prt ser the reserved be of 6751., leaving a profit 
ren 4751., which, at 10} years’ purchase, gave a sum 
of 5,1062. The annual value of the back portion was 


estimated at 2301., giving a profit rental of 1037., 
and that, at 10—20 years’ purchase, gave a sum of 
1,0551. To these two sums he added 10 cent, for 
compulsory sale, making the value of the fasehold inte- 
rest 6,778/. The fixtures had been valued at 800/. The 
next question to be considered was, as to what sum the 
claimant was entitled in respect of the loss and destruc- 
tion of a business which had been established for more 
than forty years. The profits were estimated at 4,000/. per 
annum, from which amount they must deduct whatever 
they found to be the amount of the profit rental, and then 
he should confidently ask the jury to award Mr. Wheeler 
three years’ profits. The remaining items of claim were 
depreciation of stock, 3,0742., and 1002, for personal in- 
convenience and removal. 

The total amount of the claim as sent in was 21,6007. 

Mr. Clark (Farebrother, Clark, & Co.), Mr. Edwin 
Fox (Fox & Bousfield), and Mr. Farmer (Debenham, 
Tewson, & Farmer), gave evidence as to the value of the 
leasehoid interest; and Messrs. Hildebrand, Marxin, 
Vining, Houg, Head, and Lewis, aa to the trade claim. 

The witnesses for the Board of Works were Mr. Trist 
(Norton, Trist, & Co.), Mr. St. Quintin (St. Quintin & 
Notley), and Mr, Marsh, who severally valued the lease- 
hold interest very much below that of the claimant’s 
witnesses, although the latter witness admitted that pro- 
perty had doubled in value in the city. 

The jury, after a lengthened consultation, awarded the 
claimant 10,200/. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Ar the first ordinary meeting for this session, 
held on Monday, the 20th inst., Mr. W. H. 
Le Feuvre in the chair, premiums for papers read 
during 1567 were presented to Messrs. S. W. 
Worssam, jun., for his paper on “ Mechanical 
Saws ;” A. Rigg, jan., for his paper on “ Heavy 
Guns ;” J. Gresham, for his paper on “ The 
Injector ;” Ewing Matheson, for his paper on 
“The Quality of Iron.” Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
president for 1868, delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress. A vote of thanks to the retiring pre- 
sident was passed. 





The following candidates were balloted for, and duly 
elected as members :—R. F. Fairlie, J.T. Chappell, Henry 





Gore, Lieut.-colonel Henry Wray, R.E., George Spencer. 
As Associates, James Knox, Edward Harlock, C. 
Salmon. 





TRADES UNIONS AND ANTI-TRADES 
UNIONS. 

Tue Cheshire and Sonth Lancashire Branch 
of the Genera] Builders’ Association held their 
last monthly meeting at the Blossoms Hotel, 
Chester, when there were present,—from War- 
rington, Alderman Hepherd (in the chair), 
Councillor Whittle, and Mr. Gibson; from St. 
Helens, Messrs. William Harrison (president of 
this branch), Harris, and Belsher; from North- 
wich, Messrs. R. Beckett, W. Leicester, W. Cross, 
J. Holland, J. Bostock, C. Shaw, W. Chadwick 
(secretary): there were also Messrs. Brazendale 
(Lymm); Penington (Earlstown) ; Cochrane 
(Knutsford) ; Clay (Manchester), and about 
twenty others from different parts of Cheshire 
and Lancashire. 

At the conclusion of the usual routine busi- 
ness of the association, an animated discussion 
took place on the registration scheme, now esta- 
blished in various towns, the object of which the 
following notice will best explain :— 


**To Workmen of the various Branches of the Building 
Trades in and neighbourhood. 


Operative bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, labourers’ 
masons, painters, plasterers, plumbers and glaziers, and 
slaters, who are not members of any trades union, are 
hereby requested to register their names with i 
This registration office has been opened for the purpose 
of enabling non-society workmen to obtain work when 
they are out, and employers to obtain non-society men 
when requiring them. It is in connexion with other offices 
in all parts of the country. Men who register their names 
will be informed what masters in their own or other towns 
require men, and who will, as far as possible, protect them 
| from intimidation or interference, But every man will be 
| at fect liberty to go, or refrain from going, to any place 
as he may think fit, There will be no payment required 
whatever. It is proposed, as soon as arrangements can 
be made, to establish @ benefit society in connexion with 
| this registration, but no one who registers his name will 
| be required to join this benefit society unless he wishes. 
For the present, the only purpose is to enable non-society 
men, who are far more numerous in the country than 
society men, to obtain more constant employment, and to 
know each other, and to get support in their endeavour to 

















t rove. The office is situated in , and is 
enue till seven daily ; and there all further par- 


ticu 
requested to apply as above.” 


keep free from societies whose acts and objects they | 





| been specially invited to be present to hear an 
exposition of the objects and aims of the aaso- 
ciation by Mr. A. Mault, of Birmingham, the 
general secretary, with a view to the formation 
of a local society at Chester. 

Several members from Manchester and other 
places also gave their opinions of the value of 
such an association, at the conclusion of which 
the Chester gentlemen present gave in their 
names as members. 





THE Edge-tool Trade-union of Sheffield have 
|returned to Mr. David Ward, of the firm of 
Ward & Payne, edge-tool manufacturers, the 
| sum of 301., which was extorted from them by 
the union in August, 1865, under the following 
| circumstances :—Messrs. Ward & Payne brought 
from London a first-class maker of graving tools, 
named Addis, who, having some acquaintance 
with engraving, was able to make tools better 
adapted for engravers than any which mere 
ordinary workmen could make. The Edge-tool 
Union objected to Addis being employed, and 
| refused his offer to pay 15. and join the union. 
| Eventuglly they fined Ward & Payne 301. for 
| employing the man, and in the then condition of 
affairs, with rival manufacturers waiting to make 
their market out of the dispute, the firm paid 
the money under protest. 











IS WESTMINSTER ABBEY A ROYAL 
PALACE ? 


THE Dean and Chapter say it is, and that the 
District Surveyor has no jarisdiction there. The 
| surveyor, backed by the Board of Works, thinks 
otherwise; and shows he has good reason for 
interfering, whatever may be his right, by the 
statement that a pipe for heating part of the 
Abbey has been placed so close to the roof of 
the Jerusalem Chamber that the venerable pile 
is endangered by it. Last week the question 
was argued before Mr. Arnold at the West- 
| minster Police Court. Mr. Vaughan Richards, 
|for the Chapter, referred to the Gazette of 
| April 13, 1838, in which in the royal proclama- 
tion the coronation is appointed to be held in 
| “our Palace of Westminster.’ In the time of 
| Edward the Confessor the Palace of Westminster 
and the royal chapel were closely adjacent, as 
| illustrated in a piece of the Bayeux tapestry, in 
which a man is represented standing on the roof 
of the chapel holding on by the weathercock of 
| the chapel and the tower of the palace. Further, 
_he referred to a work lately published by the 
Rev. Dean Stanley, entitled “ Memorials of West- 
|minster Abbey,” in which was said :—‘ The 
| monastery and church of Westminster were, as 
we have seen, enclosed within the precincts of 
| the Palace of Westminster as completely as the 
| Abbey of Holyrood and the convent of the 
Escurial were united with those palaces of the 
Scottish and Spanish sovereigns ; the abbey was, 
in fact, a royal chapel on a gigantic scale. The 
king had a private entrance to it from the south 
transept, almost direct from the Confessor’s 
Hall. Even to this day, in official language, the 
coronations are said to take place in our Palace 
of Westminster, though the sovereign never sets 
foot strictly in the palace so called; the whole 
| ceremony is confined to the abbey, which for the 
' time passes entirely into possession of the Crown 
and its officers.” He mentioned instances in 
which the Crown showed its entire control over 
the abbey at coronations, and amongst other 
arguments spoke of the Pix Chamber, where the 
standard coins and measures of the realm are 
kept, and of that chamber the Dean and Chapter 
never has the key, but it is in the safe custody 
of an officer of her Majesty’s Treasury. Finally, 
he quoted the case of ‘“ Say v. Hammond,” 
in which it was held that a place where 
the arms of the militia were kept was held 
to be a place for the use and service of her 
Majesty. 
Mr. Philbrick, on the part of thedistrictsurveyor, 
/contended that the freehold having passed by 


lars may be obtained, Master builders, and other charter from the Crown to the dean and chapter, 
masters connected with the trade requiring workmen, are jt could not be considered a royal palace, or one 
intended for the use and service of the sovereign. 

It being hinted that some intimidation was | It was a place of public worship, and therefore 
intended towards the registrars appointed under | was included in the Act of Parliament under 


this scheme, a resolution was passed pledging | discussion as a place not exempt from the opera- 


in case of any illegal interference. 

The entire company then adjourned to the 
Grosvenor Hotel, where they were met by a 
number of the builders of Chester, who had 





the support of the association to these officials | tions of the Act. 


Mr. Arnold said, in adjourning the matter sine 
die, that so important a question should rather 
form the subject matter of proceedings in a 
superior than in a police court. 
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SER” See | chancel-chapel and porch facing the Preston- 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. |} road, with vestries for the cleray and choristers 
Wapley (near Yate, Gloucestershire).—Wapley | abutting on the Dorchester-road. { 
Church “de been eapenel, The edifice is very | that the style of the new work shall be in con- 
ing ize of many a village | formity with the style of the existing building. 
small, not exceeding the si ape ar he ag y 
hool- . Being very old, the interior was | { 
found al time wo re Ae ‘improving, and it | extra a = about Bes ag 
; = eel ; hitect i . T. Be tt, o eymouth ; 
has been closed for several weeks while the work | The architect is Mx ennett, 
was ies carried on. It was found that there | and the poet = — of the works 
were no repairs wanted to the main fabric, the has been obtained by Mr. 1. son. 
walls of which are at least 2 ft. thick, and in aj Liciijield.—It is proposed to restore St. Mary’s 
good state of preservation; and in the altera. | Church, Lichfield, as a memorial of Bishop Lons- 
tions effected it was resolved to leave the inte-| dale. Ata recent vestry meeting of the parish- 
rior of the church in its plain and unadorned ioners the vicar recy that re oe eyers 
state ; but a variety of alterations and improve- | of the late bishop had promised substantial he 
: “effected in the church and | towards meeting the expense of rebuilding the 
mae verte 1. In the| body of the church, and he should be glad to 
churchyard, at a cost of about 6007. In the) body of the church, and 
work of restoring the church, and building Hf prectoreee se a wt men 
new school, the vicar has been largely helped in the work. commi was oin 
by the farmers, and by many personal friends. | obtain drawings and estimates for rebuilding the 
A high wall which surrounded the burial- | body of the church, and, after laying them before 
ground has been removed, and a sunken fence the friends of the late bishop, to submit the same 
made all round. The whole of the churchyard toa future meeting. A meeting of committee 
has been drained, in some places as deep as 8 ft.; was subsequently held, at which it was decided 
and new iron entrance-gates have been fixed. | to advertise for plans and San aekae cost of 
The old high-back seats in the church have been | the work not to exceed 6,0001.), and to open a 
taken aaa low stained deal seats substi- | ee The vicar has guaranteed the sum 
tuted. A new flooring has been laid. On the of 4, ; 
south side of the chancel there was, until; Leeds.—A new church and churchyard, called 
recently, “The Codrington Chapel,”—a part St. Chad’s, have been consecrated at Headingley, 
screened off from the body of the church; the | near Leeds. The church is built rtm joint 
screen has been removed, and the “chapel” | expense of Mr. Edmund Denison, of Doncaster, 
added to the church, by which a gain of nearly | and his son, Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C., and en- 
fifty seats has been made. The church alto- dowed by the former with 2001. a year, Sir 
gether will seat only about 150 persons. The! Thomas Beckett, the elder brother of Mr. 
belfry was originally on the stone floor of the| Denison, giving the land. Mr. Crossland was 
tower; a ringing-loft has now been erected, and the architect. It has a tower 28 ft. square, 
the stone floor having given way toa timberone, | and spire 186 ft. high, at the west end of a 
the base of the tower will in future be used as a| nave of six bays, with a five-sided apse and peri- 
vestry, instead of the Codrington Chapel. In! apse, or aisle carried round the apse, in which 
this latter place—the chapel—a window, with are the vestry and organ-chamber, and an en- 
coloured glass, designed by Messrs. Foster & trance to the church. The internal length is 
Wood, has replaced the old plain glass window, | 126 ft.; the width of nave and aisles 52 ft.; and 
as a memorial of the late Sir C. W. Codrington, | the total area within the walls 5,500 equare feet. 
who was lord of the manor. This makes the | Local stone has been used throughont, with the 
third stained window in the church, there being | exception of the reredos, pulpit, font, and all 
one over the reredos and one in the west window, foliated capitals, for which a finer stone has been 
which was placed there during the period Canon| employed. The roofs and seats are of deal, 
Girdlestone was vicar. ; _ | slightly stained; and polished flags have been 
Lower Heyford.—The Parish Church of St.! used for the floors, with the exception of the 
Mary, Lower Heyford, has been re-opened for| sacrarium, which is tiled. The tradesmen em- 
divine service, after a restoration and renovation | ployed in the work were,—Messrs. Sutcliffe & 
at a cost of about 1,2401., of which 3501. have! Dearnley, Huddersfield, masons; Mr. James 


'It is calculated that the enlargement will give) 


total cost was under 1,0001. The site was pre. 
| sented by Mr. J. F. Burrell, J.P. The architect 


It is intended! was Mr. T. Goodchild, of London; and the 


builders were Messrs. Swayne, of Guildford, 

Doncaster.—The foundation of the new build. 
ing for the Doncaster Grammar School has been 
laid. Mr. Scott is the architect, and Mr. John 
Athron, of Doncaster, the builder. The new 
national schools, in connexion with the parish 
church, have been opened by the Archbishop of 
York. They have been built from designs by 
Mr. J. F. Teale, architect, Doncaster, at a cost 
of nearly 5,000. 

Idle.—The sum of 1,0501. has been raised, and 
a school-room has been erected at a cost (in- 
eluding the site) of about 1,3501. The new 
buildings comprise a day and Sunday school. 
The Sunday school forms the principal feature 
in the group, and is 66 ft. long and 36 ft. wide, 
by about 17 ft. high. One end of it is formed 
into three small class-rooms, which can, when 
occasion requires it, be thrown open to the main 
room. The day school (which is also used as an 
infants’ Sunday school) is simply the old school- 
house rebuilt at right angles to one end of the 
Sunday school, with which it communicates by a 
moveable partition, so that both the rooms are 
available at once for any large meeting; the size 
of it is 49 ft. by 21 ft. 10 in. (outside walls), and 
16 ft. high. Both schools are warmed with hot 
water, by Mr. Jas. Pearson,of Shipley. The con- 
tractors were,—Mr. Jabez Myers, mason; Mr. 
Jas. Naylor, joiner; Mr. Jas. Garth, plumber and 
painter; Mr. Nathan Baxter, plasterer; Mr. H. 
Thornton, slater—all of Idle. Messrs. Milnes & 
France, of Bradford, were the architects. 

Rhayader (Radnorshire).—The new schools 
were opened on Tuesday, the 31st ult. The large 
room, which accommodates 120 children, is 
spanned by an open timber roof, covered with 
Major’s patent dun-coloured tiles. The walls 
are of red brick, relieved with bands of fire- 
brick. The general style of the structure is 
Gothic, of a Continental type, the grouping of 
which is assisted by a bell spirette. Moule’s 
dry-earth closets have been supplied, and a fair 
trial will be given them. The works have been 
carried out by Mr. William Evans, of Rhayader, 
from the designs of Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, 
architect. 

Alderley.—S8t. Philip’s Infant School, Alderley, 
has been completed and opened. The school is 
40 ft. by 20 ft., with two class-rooms, library, &c. 








been borrowed from the Public Works Com-)| Sykes, joiner, Huddersfield; Mr. G. Walsh, 
missioners. The works just completed are for| plumber, Halifax; and Messrs. Knight, Hardy, 
the most part restorations, and do not in any | & Jackson, painters, Huddersfield. The gasfit- 
way alter the general character of the building. tings, of a style in harmony with the architecture 
The roofs of the south aisle and chancel have | (fourteenth century), are by Mr. Skidmore ; and 
been repaired. The plaster ceiling having been | the three bells have been cast by Mr. Taylor, of 
removed from the latter, the old oaken timbers Loughborough, from designs by Mr. Denison. 
are once more exposed to view. New oak board- | The sittings in the church, although free in one 
ing has also been introduced into this portion of | sense, are not in another. The residents in the 
the edifice, where it seemed requisite. A com-/ parish have the first choice, and their applica- 
plete clearance has been made of the old floor | tions for two-thirds of the sittings have to be 
and seats, and new ones substituted. The floor | made to the recently-appointed incumbent. The 
is boarded under the seats, but the passage-ways | remainder of the sittings will be free and unap- 
and chancel are laid with encanstic tiles fiom! propriated. This is the third church built by 
the works of Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine. The the Beckett family within the old parish of 
seats are all of oak, the parts next the passage- Leeds. 
ways being of panelled tracery. The chancel | 
stalls, altar, altar-rail, pulpit, and lectern, are | 
likewise of oak. The windows have been glazed | SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS 
with tinted glass, and the walls inside re-| : 
plastered. The church is heated by a system of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— The chief stone of 
iron stoves placed beneath the floor, by Messrs. national schools for the villages of Woodhorn 
Remington, of Bolton. The five bells have been and Newbiggin-by-the-Sea has been laid. The 
rehung, and the large tenor bell recast by Messrs. contract for building the schools (a mixed school 
Myers & Stainbank, London. Mr. Buckeridge, and an infants’ school) and a house for the 
of Oxford, was the architect employed, and | master amounts to 9201. and that amount has 
Messrs. Jos. Castle & Co., of that city, the| already been obtained. The ground on which 
builders. | the schools are being built is the gift of Mr. 
Weymouth.—For some considerable time the Baker Cresswell, of Cresswell Hall. 
accommodation afforded by St. John’s Church  Aston.—The foundation-stone of St. Mary’s 
has been felt to be inadequate to the require-| Schools, Aston, has been laid. The building will 
ments of the district and the increasing popula- | be a Gothic structure, with bell-tower and spire, 
tion of the neighbourhood. In consequence it in the same style as the church, and when com- 
has been at length determined to enlarge the! plete will consist of an infant school, 60 ft. by 
church, and a sufficient amount of funds having | 20 ft., and boys’ and girls’ schoolrooms, each 
been obtained to justify the commencement of | 64 ft. by 20 ft. Mr. Chatwin, of Birmingham, 
the work, the initiatory proceeding of laying the is the architect, and Mr. Wm. Partridge, the 
corner stone of the new buildings has just taken | builder. 
place. The contemplated extension consists in| Frimley.—The new National Schools here are 
taking down the existing chancel, chancel arch,; completed, and have been formally opened by 
vestry, transepts, &c., and prolonging the nave|the Bishop of Winchester. They are on the 
15 ft., extending the transepts 6 ft., at the same | Government system, and were assisted by a 
time doubling the width, and dividing the centre | grant from the Privy Council. They contain a 
by arches and piers to support the roofs, which | school for sixty boys, one for fifty girls, and 
are to be constructed double, thus making two| another connected with the girls’ school for 
gables to each transept. It will, of course, be| seventy infants. There is also a teachers’ resi- 
necessary to rebuild the chancel, which will| dence. The materials used were red bricks, 
have an additional length of 9 ft., having a with white brick arches, quoins, &c., and the 





The roofs are open, and the windows are glazed 
with geometrical quarries. All the works have 
been executed by Messrs. Royle & Mellor, 
builders, Wilmslow, from designs furnished by 
and under the superintendence of Mr. John 
| Lowe, architect, Manchester, at a cost of 7501. 
Cotes Heath—A new National schoolroom, 
capable of holding sixty children, with a mas- 
ter’s house, has been built at Cotes Heath, near 
the railway station at Standon Bridge. The 
former school was at Cranberry, at the edge of 
the parish. ‘The new school is near the church, 
and the site of the buildiug, with a large mas- 
ter’s garden on one side and the play-yard on 
the other, occupying upwards of a quarter of an 
acre, was given by the ’Squire of the parish, 
Mr. Cotes, of Woodcote, near Newport. The 
total cost of the building is about 4301. Mr. 
Thomas Espley, of Eccleshall, was the builder. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mark’s Church, Dewsbury.—This church 
has been enriched by the addition of three 
| painted windows. The first (a memorial) is in 
, the east window, which is of considerable size, 
| having five main openings with stone tracery 
jabove. The subject in the base of these lights 
,is the “ Resurrection,” and in the centre light 
jabove, the ‘‘ Ascension,” with the mother of 
| Jesus and groups of the Apostles placed in the 
|side lights. In the tracery above is our Lord in 
‘glory, surrounded by attending angels, some 
| playing instruments and others bearing palm- 
| branches. The subjects represented are divided 
'by a conventional treatment of ornament, 
|founded on the passion flower and leaf. The 
second is the west window; the subject is the 
“ Crucifixion,” on a ground of mosaic diaper, 
varied in tones and by the vine. The figures 
stand out in simple relief, our Lord on the cross, 
attended by adoring angels, and beneath are the 
holy women, with St. John and Simon the Cyre- 
nian. The third is a small window in the north 
aisle, opposite the south porch. It is of three 
lights, and, being near the font, represents the 
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appropriate subject of our Lord blessing little 
children, in the centre, with groups of the 
Apostles and women and children on each side. 
The artists were Messrs. A. & W. F. O’Connor, 
of London, by whom all the windows have been 
designed and executed. 

St. Michaels, Coventry. — A stained glass 
window, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of 
London, has been placed over the south-eastern 
entrance to this church, in memory of the late 
Mr. Thomas Sharp, formerly of Coventry, an 
antiquary, and author of the volume entitled 
“The Coventry Mysteries.” The subjects in the 
window are “ The Faithful Servant,” “ The Good 
Samaritan,” “The Publican and the Pharisee,” 
and “ Giving up the Talents.” A window, by the 


same artists, to the memory of the late Ear] of | 


Craven, willshortly be placed in St. Michael’s. 
Church of Our Lady (R.C.), Kentish Town.— 
A stained glass two-light window, in memory of 
the late Mr. Edmund Kelly, architect, has just 
been placed in this church. The work was 
designed and executed by Mr. A. J. Mingaye. 
The subjects are the “ Raising of Lazarus,” and 
the “ Healing of the Son of the Widow of Naim.” 
St. James’s, Plymouth.—A window has just 
been erected in this church, to the memory of 
the late Colonel C. Owen, C.B., who for some 


time before his death was the Engineer com- | own interest, by the suggestions of the cunning, the clever, | 


manding officer of this district. The design 
includes four subjects :—‘ The taking down from 
the Cross,” “the Kesurrection,” ‘the Holy 
Women on their Way to the Sepulchre,” and 
“Their Arrival at the empty Tomb.”; The 
window was executed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell. 





Books Received, 





machinery—a subject upon which no man living was better 
informed than Mr. Cockerill himself ;—of the best English 
processes, and of the best English skill to be procured for 
directing them; and yet, from the first to last, their com- 

tition with England was a ruinous one. yo capital, 

nglish machinery, English system, English knowledge— 
they had every element, as far as manufacturing is con- 
cerned, of English success but one — the energy and 
activity of the English workman, This establishment fell 
to the ground because Mr. Cockerill found, by experience, 
that English labour was in reality the cheap labour after 
all, inasmuch as the English workman proved that he did 
more than three times the work of a Belgian workman for 
leas than twice as much pay.” 


Mr. Ward is severe upon trades unions as they 
are, apart from their theoretical merits and de- 
merits ;— 

** Instead of being a benefit to the working class, they 
are an injury, for they can only be carried on by means 
fatal to every right that a free people respects. They are 
destructive, also, to the legitimate ambition of industry 
and merit, and in their practical operation they are simply 
a premium upon incapacity. These unions vary consider- 
ably in character, conduct, and spirit ; but they all contain 
within them the germs and elements of injustice, if not of 
erime, inasmuch as they are founded upon the right of the 
many to coerce the few, and the employment of such means 
as may be deemed necessary to give effect to these dan- 
gerous and delusive principles.” 





As to strikes, he says :— 


**The working man who feels conscious of his superior 

| skill, or manual dexterity, ought to depend upon his own 
worth as a labourer, and act upon his own judgment, and 

| not permit himself to swerve from the straight line of his 


and the unscrupulous who belong to the same body. Let 
him abandon strikes and combinations ; they are the pre- 
mium upon incapacity. Examine minutely their various 
workings, and mark their inevitable and uniform results : 
the able hand, who could always obtain work at good 
wages, is sacrificed to his comparatively feeble and ineffi- 
cient colleague. All strikes, therefore, with scarcely a 
single exception, are the sacrifice of the skilled few, to the 
presumed advantage of the indolent, ignorant, and indif- 
| ferent many. Labour, then, if it wish to elevate its con- 
| dition, must eschew combinations and strikes: it must 
endeavour to establish itself upon the same “conditions as 
capital, and submit to the healthy and invigorating influ- 
| ence of competition, by which alone it can realise its best 


| and most permanent interests.” 


Workmen and Wages, at Home and Abroad; or} 


the Ejfects of Strikes, Combinations, and Trades 
ae » , 








Unions. By J. Warp. London. Longmans, | 


Green, & Co. 1868. 
TuoucH rather extreme in some of his views, 


the author has made good use of much useful | 


Miscellanen. 


Markets ror Lonpon.—We understand that 





information, gleaned from various sources, on | the question of proper market accommodation 


at home and abroad. His volume treats of the| 
various strikes, of more or less importance, | 
which have taken place in this country of late | 
years, including those of the building trades. It 
then goes into the subject of workmen and 
wages abroad, and makes comparisons between 
foreign and British labour ; trades unions, both 
at home and abroad; and other correlative sub- 
jects are also discussed, the work concluding 
with the author’s opinion of what trades unions 
really are. 

On the question of taste and skill as between 
English and foreign workmen, the author is not 


the Court of Common Council. 


Repvuction or Ironworkers’ Waces. — The | 


| . ) 
the important subject of workmen and wages, | will shortly be brought to the consideration of | pRAL.—The restoration of the Eastern Chapel 


Tue VALUE or Sewace.—Among the topics 
which receive attention in the current number 
of the English Agricultural Society’s Journal, ia 
the agricultural value of town sewage. It 
appears that nitrogen, equal to 200 ounces of 
ammonia, passes annually from every average 
individual of a general population, and this being 
mixed with the usual annual water-supply to 
our towns of 40, 60, or 80 tons per head, gives 
only 9}, 6}, or 4} grains to every gallon of the 
resultant sewage. Ifthe average be taken at 
7 grains to every gallon, which is equal to 1 in 
every 10,000 parts of the drainage water, then that 
is worth about as much as half aton of Peruvian 
guano for every 1,000 tons, or between 14d. and 
1jd. per ton. Nothing like this valuation has, 
however, yet been realized in agricultural 
experience. The large quantity of water with 
which the guano in sewage is diluted interferes 
its fitness for our more valuable crops. 


Woncester Diocesan ARCHITECTURAL SocrErTy. 
An evening meeting and conversazione of this 
Society has been held at the Natural History 
Society’s Rooms, Worcester, to hear Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P., deliver a lecture “On Cathe- 
drals and their arrangements.” A discussion on 
this subject, with special reference to the con- 
templated re-arrangement of Worcester Cathe- 
| dral, was also invited. Earl Beauchamp pre- 
‘sided. Mr. Beresford Hope, in introducing the 
| subject of his lecture, said that he would not 
| detain the company by any lengthened pro- 
‘logue, but at once enter on the subject of 
|* Cathedrals and their Arrangement.” As the 
| fine old Cathedral of Worcester was now under- 
| going restoration, and various opinions were 
| entertained as to that restoration, he should say 
| as little upon that matter as possible, or else he 
| might put his head into a wasp’s nest; and 
therefore he spoke on the general question only. 
After the lecture the company took tea, coffee, 
and other refreshments; and on resuming his 
chair, Earl Beauchamp proceeded to read a 
paper from Mr. Freeman, also on Cathedral 
| Arrangements. 








Tue Restorations aT GLovucresTER CATHE- 


of the transept, dedicated to St. Andrew, may 
now be regarded as complete, with the exception 
of the fixing of the three windows, which are 


ironworkers of South Yorkshire have come to the | not expected from Messrs. Hardman’s until the 
conclusion “ that it is injurious to their interests | spring. This restoration has been made chiefly at 
to carry on a hopeless opposition to the proposed | the cost of Mr. T. Marling, under the direction of 
reduction in their wages, and that, considering| Mr. Gambier Parry, as a memorial of Mrs. 
the present dulness of trade, the widespread | Marling. The paintings on the walls are 
poverty through working on half-time, and the| illustrative of incidents in the life and of the 
time of the year, it is advisable to accept the | martyrdom of St. Andrew. The exterior of the 
terms of the employers.” They have, therefore, | chapel has been renewed, under Mr. Gilbert 

to resume work at a reduction of 10 per | Scott’s directions: new stone has been em- 
cent. for millmen, and 1s. per ton for puddlers. | ployed where the walls were crumbling into 
|decay. This gives the building a patchy ap- 





at all inclined to despair: he says,— 


“It has been and is said, that the rude energy of the | 
English workman will, in the long run, prove no match | 
for the exquisite taste of his foreign competitor. Now, | 
if it were a necessity—a law of nature, in fact—that 
things should for ever continue as they are now; that the 
Englishman was ordained to excel in what is usefal only, 
and the Frenchman (for instance) in what is ornamental 
only, we would not exchange the Englishman’s lot for that 
of the Frenchman. The ws¢ful is for the many, and in a 
very great measure for all: the ornamental is only for a 
few, and we would much rather have the supplying of the 
former than that of the latter. But there is no such 
necessity, no such law, no reason whatever, why the 
Englishman should not acquire the Frenchman’s taste, 
though there would be much more difficulty in the French- 
man acquiring the Englishman’s energy.” 


As to the comparative energy and activity of 
English and foreign workmen there is thus full 
faith in the Englishman, and not much respect for | 


the so-called cheap labour of the Continent :— 
“« Several years ago, there was a general impression that | 
it would be impossible for us to sustain our manufacturing 
pre-eminence against the cheap labour of the Continent, | 
which was supposed to be cheap simply because it was, in | 
comparison with English labour, cheaply fed. Our capital | 
and machinery, it was said, bad alone enabled us to carry | 
on the contest so far, and that we had better abandon it in | 
despair whenever it should come to pass that the foreigner 
found himself, in respect of capital and machinery, on an 
equal footing with us. The labour of the foreign 
operative, it was positively concluded, would then decide 
the struggle for superiority against us. So deeply were 
even our own manufacturing capitalists affected with this 
apprehension, that some of the most noted for forecast and | 
enterprise withdrew themselves and their capital to those | 
regions of cheap labour, taking also with them the best 
operative English skill they could obtain, to instruct and | 
superin tend it. Amongst others who thus (wisely, as it was | 
thought) antie# the ebi of our native manufac- | 
tures, Mr. Cockerill, a gentleman of vast capacity and 
ample resources, was the foremost. He took into partner- | 
ship with himself no less a personage : 
potentate. * * ® It was principally the Belgian cheap 


to show, in reality twice as as 


Mamatas Cease —A pb in sume cf ill the new material tone down in 
the pry are the effect tna the Metropolitan | a: dele has been erected against 
Mnerd of Works bas. paid Lone re CUR On the great window and east end of the south 
ey ear sag | or ge arenes Coltege with! transept. The dean and chapter, according to 
the intention of pulling it down in order to form | the local Chronicle, have arranged to defray the 
the new street from Blackfriars to the Mansion smiaatiinien alt tio ianiiane ath ems: doblnedel 
House ; and that as compensation for removal | a pense e 7501. and Mr. Marling aetna 
sonny Ringe seee ng hbase ms You taken to defray the cost of filling the window 
Hamed, 205 Forbontin RTE, My: 08 | with glass. The outlay will, it is said, amount 
so on, is calculated to give @ wrong im-| 1, siont 8001. The glass will be supplied by 
pression. The fact is, the college remains ; it/ Messrs. Hardman. Workmen are also employed 
is merely a small part that has been taken down, at the chapel eastward of that of St. Andrew, 
and the sums given to certain of the officers are | which is to be restored as a memorial of the late 
for the costs incurred by the removal from one | Sir William Codrington, bart., M.P. Only one 
part of the building to another. ' window in the south aisle now contains plain 

BurstinG or A CISTERN aT CaRLIsLE.—A large | glass, and this is shortly to be replaced by 
cistern at the top of the new buildings recently painted glass, the gift of the Rev. Sir Lionel 
erected by the County Hotel Company in Darrell, bart., of Fretherne. The chapel in the 
Botchergate, Carlisle, has lately given way. The north transept, corresponding to that of St. 
cistern, which was 10 ft. square, was placed on Andrew in the south, and dedicated to St. Paul, 
the south-east side of the new County-hall, and | is being restored, at the expense of the Earl 
its height would be about 60 ft. from the ground.| of Ellenborough. Skilled workmen are re- 
It was constructed of Memel planks 2 in. in| storing the canopies, &c., of the reredos, and 
thickness, with cast-iron struts built in the cill,| remains of the ancient decoration in gilding 


/and tied with wrought-iron ties. It was lined 
| with lead, and outside but not quite touching it, 
' was a brick wall. The cistern contained up- 
wards of 6,000 gallons of water, which inundated 


' and colour have been found under the limewash. 


It is expected that the vaulting will be coloured. 
Mr. Redfern, of London, has been instructed to 
supply models for the three chief figures, and 


joini remises. Two of the sides had also for the statuettes, to be placed in the 
a aie way. The damage to the/reredos. The three windows over the reredos 
building is estimated at 15/., independent of the | will be filled with painted glass by ge 
restoration of the cistern, which, by the archi-| Hardman. The windows in the East ber scar 
tect’s estimate, will cost only 15%. or 201. more. | the cloisters will also shortly be comp ra “i 
The architects attribute the accident to flaws in | the last of the series of ten being about 


i : The sub- 
than # foreigt | the cast-iron struts, caused by the frost having | erected in memory of Canon Bankes. 
prays tote: them that they were unable to/ jects, in accordance with the plan for the whole 


ey spe Fema es ey hy aw Ho ye nae ae | resist the pressure of some 25 tons, which the | series arranged by Bishop Jeune when Treasurer 


Tuined the concern, Mr. Cockerill and be royal partner 
not lack capital to give the n te fair trial; 
they availed themselves of the best manufacturing 


it was full of water. 


of Gloucester, will be the Samaritan ‘Woman, 


i f the cistern would have to bear when 
guiding or pa Jairus’s Daughter, and the Transfiguration. 
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Tue BirmincuaM Socrety or Artists’ Exul- 
BITION.—The Exhibition of Pictures at the rooms 
of the Birmingham Society of Arts has been 
closed, after a successful season. The number 
of visitors was 28,054, including 3,263 admitted 
by Art-Union tickets. The sales of pictures 
were even more satisfactory, having amounted 
to a total of 3,135/. 19s., of which sam 6251. were 
spent by the Art-Union. 


Serron Park, LiverrooL.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Improvement Committee of the Cor- 
poration, the tenders sent in for making the 
roads, sewers, and lakes, and the general forma- 
tion of the Sefton Park, with the exception of 
the buildings, were examined. There were eleven 
tenders, all by Liverpool contractors. The 
amounts ranged from 75,0001. to about 85,0001., 
and the difference between eight of them did mot 
exceed 4,0001., but one tender was nearly 10,0001. 
more than that which the committee ultimately 
accepted. It was resolved to recommend for 
adoption the tender of Mr. Campbell, of Liver- 
pool, which was the lowest, the amount being 
75,0001., and to ask the mayor to convene a spe- 
cial meeting of the council, for the purpose of 
confirming the recommendation. 


Tue Sovrn Norwoop Bur_pine Fracas.—At 
the Surrey Sessions, on Friday, Saunders, Cooper, 
and Neal, charged with wilfully demolishing 
some houses at Enmore Park, in the course of 
erection, were acquitted on the charge. It will 
be remembered that the defendants held some 
plots of land in Enmore Park, under a building 
lease from a Mr. Jones, the prosecutor, who was 
to advance money on certificate of work done and 
value placed on theland. The mode of building 
did not please Mr. Jones, who stopped the supply ; 
and the defendants, not having the means to 
complete the building, and seeing that the work 
they had done would probably fall into Mr. 
Jones’s hands, took on themselves to pull the 
buildings down, for which they were brought 
before the Croydon magistrates and committed 
for trial at the sessions. The criminal charge 
having failed, Mr. Jones is, we hear, about to 
commence proceedings in a civil court. 


A New Opera House 1n New York.—Mr. 
Pike, a successful trader in New York, has erected 
an Opera House, in Twenty-third and Highth 
Avenue. According to a correspondent, it is 
built of white marble, and its architecture is 
Italian. One of its fronts is 120 ft., and the 
other 112 ft. wide, and the building is 325 ft. 
long. The entrances, which are very wide and | 
handsome, lead into a vestibule, which is 40 ft. | 
wide, 80 ft. long, and 30 ft. high. From this 
ante-room a staircase leads to the dress circle of 
the house. From the front row of the dress 
circle it is 185 ft. to the footlights. Above is 
the family circle, below the parquet, and the 
house will seat 2,600 people. From the floor to 
the ceiling is 70 ft.; the stage is 70 ft. deep, 
80 ft. wide, and 50 ft. high. Beneath the stage 
is a room 23 ft. high for the traps and lower 
machinery of the stage. For the interior decora- 
tions of the house the prevailing colours are 
white and gold; the curtains of the private 
boxes are white and blue ; the seats in the body 
of the house are crimson; and there is a pro- 
fusion of statuary, chandeliers, candelabras, and 
paintings. 

FataL Errects or Impure Water.—EFight or 
nine men of the Plymouth division of Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, stationed at Stonehouse 


Barracks, died lately within a short interval of | 


each other from fever of atyphoid character. A 
medical court of inquiry was held, and the six 
medical gentlemen connected with the division 
found that the deceased men had been living in 
the recently-erected wing of the barracks, the 
men in which were supplied with water by a 
en connected with a large reservoir or well 
neath a portion of the barrack-yard. This 
water has been so highly prized that it was sup- 
plied to the officers’ mess. The court of inquiry, 
however, came to the conclusion that this water 
contains organic matter and gases detrimental 
to health, and ordered that the pump in question 
should not for the future be used. Since this 
order has been in force there has not been any 
case of typhoid fever in the barracks. The 
festern Morning News states that when the 
houses were first erected in Stonehouse, some of 
the buildings compensated for the absence of any 
system of sewers by making openings and 
draining into subterranean chasms or caves in 
the lime-stone rock into which wells have been 
sunk, and it is believed that to this day some 
houses in that manner dispose of their sewage. 


| occupied the chair. 


| Tue Watts or Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—A | 
| correspondent says he was nearly killed last | 
Saturday by the sudden fall of a portion of the 
'wallof the Opera House while he was passing 
| along the arcade. 


| Openinc or New Wine or SovruamptTon 
InrirMaRY.—The Royal South Hants Infirmary 
/at Southampton has had a new wing erected, at 
| the sole expense of Mrs. Eyre Crabbe, one of the 
laty patrovesses of the institution, at am ex- 
penditure of upwards of 3,6001. The committee 
have named it “The Eyre Crabbe Wing.” It 
‘comprises two wards, each 81 ft. long by 24 ft. 
wide, and 13 ft. high, making up a total of thirty- 
six beds, and giving about 1,300 cubic feet of 
air to each patient. The wards are to be de- 
voted specially to cases of accident, where freeand 
pure air is especially required. The floors are of 
polished English oak, to prevent absorption, and 
the walls finished with polished Parian cement, 
to resist the intrusion of damp. They are ven- 
tilated on improved principles, and have been 
approved by Dr. Parkes, professor of hygiene at 
the Royal Victoria Military Hospital at Netley. 
The new wing was designed by Mr. Robert 
Critchlow, architect, and erected by Mr. Christo- 
pher Martin. 


IuproveD LABOURERS’ 
Croypon.—New buildings have just been com- 
pleted in a poor district of this town, and are 
now open to receive tenants. They have less of 
the barrack character than usual. There are 
ninety-two rooms, the tenements consisting of 
from one to three rooms, to meet the require- 
ments of all; and, so far as can be ascertained 
at the outset, the single rooms are much in 


Society or Femate Artists.—The private 
view of the works of the Society of Female 
Artists will take place on (this) Saturday, the 
25th instant. ; 


DamacE To Wetis CaTHEDRAL.—It is stated 


‘that, during a violent wind on Saturday last, a 


quantity of the ornamental work was blown from 
the northern tower of the west front. 








TENDERS. 


For Turkish bath, Brighton. Messrs. Goulty & Gib. 
bins, architects. Quantities supplied by ee Lansdown ;— 


Patman & Fotheringham ......... £8, 00 
TOK YOF ....cocerscessscorcersesecccooes 8,555 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ............s.000008 8,600 0 O 
EAE occites ccvinvennctevtviovsée 7,533 0 0 
CRAIG .10..sscesesncdsconecceseseeneiee 7,470 0 0 
Hall pevecbenoocsansios Upbentenceshs cnonient 7,363 0 0 
Cheesman (accepted).............0 7,263 0 0 
SF GFE sce usinizontnvacseeosennninact 6,953 0 0 





For alterations and additions to warehouse, Monkwell- 
street. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :— 
Sale aes 


«++» £543 0 0 
+ 478 0 0 
. 38100 








For the erection of one and two villa residences at 


Pinner, Middlesex, for Mr. L. Green. Messrs. Walford & 
DWELLINGS FOR! Daukin, architects, Quantities not supplied :— 





One Villa Two Villas. 

QOD cecscescecosasecetess £3,100 cecccrcorres = 
UGE -icaidiccmianenees 2,100 
Shurmur ...........0008 1,945 
EN ee 1, o 
Saunders .............++ ? 
Mundy & Hutchinson 1,600 .. 
| SPs pete 1,650 ... 
Sharpington & Cole* 1,407 

* Accepted, 








request by those who are unable to pay for more, | 
and whose families do not require more. Each | 
living-room is provided with an oven and large , 
cupboard, and every room has a fire-place. 

Provision is made for the tenants to place | 
flowers in the windows. Every landing has a | 
large sink and water-tap, and all is well lighted | 
with gas. A wash-house, with six boilers, has 
been erected in the yard for the free use of the 
tenants, and a large drying-ground has been 


For residence at Isleworth, for Mr. A. H. Johnson. 


Mr. C. Jones, architect, Quantities furnished by Mesars. 
Richardson & Waghorn :— 





TERIOR weemsescvasivanesniaecnuiéaay £3,250 0 0 
ean 00 

00 

00 

00 

we 00 
Adamson & Son ...........s000-- 2,666 0 0 





For the lodges, bridges, fountains, colonnades, and 


: rovided. 3 There is also whodhcgpaiaoens the centre of | other architectural works in Stanley Park, Liverpool (ex- 
the building where various agencies for the | clusive of boundary railings), for the Corporation of 


benefit of the poor may be carried on. 


CONFERENCE ON TECHNICAL Epucation.—The 
council of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes have heldaconference,at the Trevelyan 
Hotel, Corporation-street, Manchester, with Mr. 
B. Samuelson, M.l. for Banbury, on the subject 
of technical education. Mr. Alderman Rumney 
The council had invited 
Mr. Samuelson to attend the conference, so that | 
they might be able to discass the question with | 





Liverpool. Mr. E. R. Robson, architect :— 





Parker & BOMBS cecescnoscccveaveeses £24,460 0 0 
be PERE REE ERTS 18,700 0 0 
Ei 1 svniiahebaiin siinntiiaaiaabiedebuadell ree 00 
RR ET 239 0 0 
Burroughes & Son............-0+s0 16,0088 0 0 
SENNENDIN pce douctsderedvancss<akaeas 0 0 
Jones & Son 0 0 
Urmson........ 00 
Haigh & Co, 0 0 
Mullin ........ 00 

00 


Campbell (accepted) ; 








For alterations and additions at No, 29, Porchester- 


him. At the close of the discussion Mr. Samuel- | terrace. Mr. Charles Innes, architect :—- 


son said that he intended to move for a com- | 
mission of inquiry into the subject of education ; 
but he thought it would be some time before he 
would be prepared to agitate the question. 


MENU -<i.sseliess socal sameaetabonantapanetl £1,280 0 0 





| _ For building tavern and stables at Ri for Mr, 
He John Peek. Mr. J. L. Stewart, architest. "Quantities 


would like to see given by schools of art a more | supplied :— 


direct bearing upon the trades of the district. | 
He thought this was a subject which might be 
taken up advantageously by Chambers of Com- 
merce. In the evening a meeting was held at 
the Athenzum, to hear an address from Mr. 
Samuelson upon technical education, with espe- 
cial reference to its state and operations upon 
the Continent, \as evidenced by his own recent 
personal observations. The chair was taken by 
Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P. 


NEW PROMENADE AND SEA-WALL AT ReEpcar. | 
The property owners and ratepayers of the) 
township of Redcar have adopted a report on | 
this subject, by Mr. Fowler, the engineer to| 
the Tees Conservancy Committee, and the work 
has been entrusted to a committee to carry 
out. The committee consists of twelve respon- 
sible townsmen, six to look after the work and 
six to collect and disburse the money. At the 
|Mmeeting deciding on these measures, it was | 
| resolved that each section of the work be done | 
_to the satisfaction of Mr. Crabtree, the plan- 
| ner of the work. Mr. Picknett asked if they 
meant Mr. Crabtree to be clerk of the works. 
| He was surveyor, and it would need some one 
|to be there from six a.m. to six p.m. every 
|day. Mr. Lennard said Mr. Crabtree was the 
lservant of the town, and would have to ask 
leave of the Board of Health to attend to this. 
The promenade will be an additional attraction 
to the numerous visitors who spend a part of 
the summer months at Redcar. It will afford 
_them a fine promenade at all states of the tide; 
|and open a carriage-way to the houses on the 











De Tsnicocnisinccladeenoipimniguieds soveee £1,405 0 0 
NN RRR es 1,371 0 0 
Mundy & Hatchinson..,........00 1, 00 
oe aE GLEE SOARES Be aes 00 
DOE OD TOR ccartciceresscinneti . 1,184 0 0 
Nats & Co.......<cc« 1,140 9 0 
Poxon & Smith. 1,089 0 0 
Golding & Son .......... 1,020 0 0 
Hookham (accepted) . 1,011 0 0 








| beach, which at present does not exist. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


R. M.—W. T. C.—G. L—J. D. P.—E, H. M.—B, J. B—Dr. F. 0.— 
Concrete.—J. D. D.—Q.—J. C. T.—W. P.--M. P. G.—F. BR. C.—M. V. 
—F. B.—A. D. D.—F. D.—A, J.-E. RB. R.—G, B—J. G.—Col. A— 
F. L.—C. P.—J. R. (write to the Museum).—P. L. N. F. (safe. Will 
be put ‘in hand).—Waiting Rustic (look to the Act).—Notes from 
York (in type}. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read st 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME of “ THE 


BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1867, will 
shortly be published, price One Guinea. 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Two Shillings and Nine- 
pence. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 
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